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WE CANNOT JUDGE. 
BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


So many a deed of wrong for right is meant, 

So many a right one done with ill intent! 

We cannot judge—then why not kindness 
give 

As on the just and unjust rain is sent? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Boston municipal election this year 
opened with the thermometer at ten be- 
low zero. Many timid citizens stayed at 
home. So far as can be judged, the wom- 
en came a good deal nearer to voting their 
full registration than the men; but it will 
be some time before the exact figures of 
the women’s vote can be ascertained. 
The Boston papers are lamenting the 
“apathy’’ of the male citizens; but it is 
not suggested that those male citizens 
who showed public spirit enough to wish 
to vote ought to have been debarred from 
doing so because of the apathy of their 
neighbors, That sort of reasoning is ap- 
plied to women exclusively. 


> - 


Last year, if we remember aright, out 
of about 85,000 men who voted for Mayor, 
more than 41,000 neglected to mark their 
ballots for members of the School] Board, 
after they were actually at the polls. This 
year there was no mayoralty election; 
but, out of 112,114 registered male voters, 
only 63,393 voted for street commissioner. 
Only 42,818 votes were cast for the mem- 
ber of the School Board who had the 
largest majority, and whose name was on 
all the principal tickets; and this although 
there were 18,382 women registered to 
vote for School Committee. Assuming 
that only 1,000 women voted, this would 
indicate that out of the 112,114 registered 
male voters, only about 32,000 voted for 
school officers. Four of the candidates 





endorsed by the Public School Associa 
tion were elected, three of whom were 
endorsed also by the Independent Women 
Voters. 


ee ee 

In New Zealand, at the elections held 
Nov. 25, a majority of votes throughout 
the whole colony was cast for prohibition. 
Five provinces were carried by the three- 
fifths vote necessary in order to have the 
law go into effect. These provinces were 
Ashburton, Bruce, Chalmers, Matura and 
Newton. Clutha was already under pro- 
hibition. 





In a number of States an effort is on 
foot to secure Presidential suffrage for 
women. At the request of the suffrage 
friends in one of these States, the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL this week publishes in 
full the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court that the State Legislatures have ab- 
solute power to say how the presidential 
electors shall be chosen. 





There are just six copies left of Miss 
Anthony’s biography bound in full mo- 
rocco. The others have sold for $12.00, 
but these are offered for the holidays at 
$8.00 per set, if ordered through Miss An- 
thony or Mrs, Harper, 17 Madison Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. None of the next edi- 
tion will be put in these elegant bindings. 


eee 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Mme. A. Vassiliades has been appointed 
physician to the prison for women at Ath- 
ens, the first woman in Greece to receive 
an official post. 

The new professor of anatomy at Milan, 
Italy, is Dr. Rina Martio. 





Dr. Lena Beach, of Carroll, Ia., is 
physician at the State Hospital at Chero- 
kee. 

Dr. Sarah Barney, of Franklin, N. H., 
has for many years employed a woman to 
drive her carriage. The woman was poor, 
the widow of a Union soldier, and was 
threatened with consumption. The open- 
air life has wrought a complete cure, and 
she has proved an excellent driver. She 
also takes care of the doctor’s horse. 





OUR POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


Immediately after the German Reich- 
stag has made a circus of itself, the 
French Chamber of Deputies follows suit. 
Despatches of Dec. 7 say: 

*A scene of violence and disorder al- 
most unprecedented in the history of the 
French Chamber of Deputies marked the 
afternoon session of that body in Paris 
yesterday. Thrice, owing to the turbu- 
lence of certain deputies, the Chamber 
had to be cleared. Two members were 
expelled, and a duel between Minister of 
Justice Valle and M. Syveton, nationalist 
member, has been arranged. Other duels 
are expected to follow. 

**A portion of the press treats the affair 
humorously and as indicative of the ex- 
citability of the parties concerned. The 
most serious journals, however, comment 
in a regretful tone. The account pub- 
lished by the Matin presents a veritable 
pugilistic encounter, and even the Journal 
Officiel records an exchange of blows be- 
tween the members of the Chamber.”’ 

The next time the D. A. R. have a com- 
paratively mild difference of opinion, all 
the anti-suffrage papers will declare that 
women are too excitable to vote. But not 
one of them draws any such sweeping in- 
ference as to men, even from these far 
more violent proceedings. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Florence Randolph, the New Jersey 
superintendent of Christian Endeavor 
work among colored people, is the suc- 
cessful pastor of a Newark church, 


Mrs. Margaret A. McCoy, widow of 
George A. McCoy, died in Omaha, Neb., 
Dec. 7. Mrs. McCoy, fondly called 
‘Grandma McCoy” by all Nebraska, was 
known in the West as the ‘Mother of 
Methodism in the West.’’ She was born 
at New Lisbon, O., in 1819. Her mother, 
an earnest Methodist, was driven from 
France by the reign of terror in Robes- 





pierre’s time. Mrs. McCoy grew to wo- 
mavhood at her grandmother's in Wells- 
ville, O., and was married at Baltimore in 
1837 to George McCoy of that city. In 
1844 the family moved to Cincinnati. She 
became a zealous worker in the churches 
of Ohio until, in 1856, she moved to Ne- 
braska, where she immediately began 
organizing Methodist Sunday schools. 
These were the first of the creed to be 
established west of the Missouri River. 
She organized several in Nebraska, and 
then extended her work westward. 


_—_—— Bom 


A VALUABLE PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Buffalo Chapter, Daughters of American 
Revolution, has for several years conduct- 
ed an interesting scheme of extension 
work under the name of the foreign lec- 
ture course. The plan was started by 
Mrs. Mary Norton Thompson, founder 
and first regeut of the Buffalo Chapter. 

In Buffalo there are about 75,000 Poles 
and 20,000 Italians. Their children learn 
American history in the public schools, 
but the parents would never gain any 
adequate knowledge of this country, its 
laws and institutions, without some spe- 
cial means of instruction. 

In 1897 the Buffalo Chapter determined 
for its patriotic work to give to the adult 
Poles and Italians free courses of illus- 
trated lectures on American history, each 
course to consist of six lectures, to be 
written by members of the Chapter and 
translated into Polish and Italian. 

Three hundred dollars was appropriated 
for the purpose, $25 an evening being al- 
lowed for the expenses of translating, de- 
livery by an Italian or Pole, and the use 
of the stereopticon. 

The first course was delivered in 1898, 
and proved so successful that before the 
end of the season the State Regent had 
written for information regarding it. 
Other Chapters also made inquiries prior 
to arranging for similar courses in their 
own cities. The subjects of the lectures 
ranged from the discovery and the Colo- 
nial period to the Revolution, the making 
of the Constitution, the Civil War and re- 
construction. 

The Chapter had the coédperation of the 
Superintenoent of Education, who offered 
the free use of the public school buildings 
in the Polish and Italian quarters, As 
for the people for whom the lectures were 
given, they were delighted, and crowded 
the halls. Four courses were given the 
second winter. . This year interest is still 
unabated. 

If women know enough to teach Amer- 
ican history to voters, may they not know 
enough to vote themselves? 





CHILD LABOR IN CHICAGO. 





There is great hope that a sensible 
amelioration in the treatment of working 
children is to be bronght about in Chica- 
go. Miss Jane Addams began the move- 
ment for their relief; ether philanthro 
pists and social reformers joined, and now 
the league of Cook County women’s clubs 
adds its forces, says the Springfield Re- 
publican. Miss Addams has so set forth 
the abuses under which working children 
suffer in the city that there is no shutting 
one’s eyes tothe facts. The child labor and 
school attendance laws are to blame, for 
these require only that children between 
7 and 14 shall attend school 16 weeks of 
each year, of which only 12 need be con- 
secutive; children under 10 to enter in 
September; those between 10 and 14 need 
not do so until January, leaving 36 weeks 
of the year in which parents can, and 
largely do, compel these children to work, 
using the old plea that they are better at 
work than running the streets. But, said 
Miss Addams in a public address: 

I would rather see children allowed to 
run in the streets than have them working 
in factories at a tender age. They would 
then be stronger physically and mentally, 
and I don’t believe their morals would be 
injured as they are by confinement and 
toil in places where they see nothing of 
the better side of life. 

Referring to night work among the chil- 
dren. Miss Addams said that this was 
jeoparding the health, intelligence, and 
welfare of future citizens for a mere pit- 
tance. ‘In the department stores at 
Christmas,”’ said Miss Addams, ‘cash 
girls not only work all day, but far into 
the night—mere schoolgirls, with their 
hair hanging in braids. If the schools 
kept open even a single night in the year, 
there would bea cry of protest from every 
part of the country.’’ She further added 
that hundreds of fathers and mothers in 





Chicago live on their children’s earnings, 
and that some of those fathers consider 
they have ‘‘done their duty and a day’s 
work when they carry their children’s 
lunch to them in the factories at the noon 
hour.”’ She told of a mill where 3,500 
children were employed, and only 66 were 
the children of widows, who might pre- 
sumably need their services. Miss Ad- 
dams and her helpers in this movement 
urge three special amendments to the ex- 
isting child labor and school attendance 
laws, which will be presented to the Leg- 
islature at this session: To require an edu- 
cational test of children before allowing 
them to work; to make affidavits as to age 
effectual, thus preventing the employment 
of children under 14, and to stop night 
work, 


——  »2exe- -—_ 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 
gases 


At the Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., last Tuesday, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, in the absence of 
Mrs. Livermore, presided with much 
grace. Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 
spoke on “Growing and Vanishing Ideals 
of Womanhood,” emphasizing the high 
value of a home free from distraction, a 
centre for fine aspiration and noble 
thought, enriched also with the fresh 
views and varied experience of a mother 
who wisely joins in the broader life of the 
world outside. Mrs. Beatley believes that 
the ‘‘new woman”’ will be a prayerful wo 
man, keeping what was best in the old 
ways; but who, leaning only on the un- 
seen power of the Spirit, will find the 
equilibrium of forces. She paid a warm 
tribute to Mrs. Stone and Mrs, Livermore, 
who, seeing clearly the work they were to 
do, yet were cordial toward other reforms. 
Mrs. Beatley’s talk held a wealth of quo- 
tations, one, most beautiful, from Maeter- 
linck, “‘But see that you give not away 
the oil of your lamp, though your lamp 
be never so small; let your gift be the 
flame, its crown.”’ 

Miss Ida M. Clothier, of Manitou, Col., 
spoke of the improvement brought about 
by women’s vote in Colorado. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

That in the death of Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer the equal 
suffrage cause has lost two faithful friends; 
that we lament the loss to us and to the 


world, and tender our sincere sympathy to 
the bereaved families. 


Guests and speakers then mingled in 
pleasant sociability over their chocolate. 


=e —- 


SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

All the institutions in Chicago where 
dependent children are cared for were 
recently brought under the control of the 
health department. The new ordinance 
affects not only the well-conducted orpban 
asylums, but also the so-called ‘baby 
farms,’’ the latter being in the greatest 
need of energetic official inspection. The 
object is to correct abuses, to control per- 
sons who are inhumane enough to make 
hypocritical kindness a cloak for a regular 
commercial traffic in infants; in short, to 
see that babies taken by these ‘'farms”’ 
are properly cared for, and when they 
are adopted that reputable foster-parents 
are selected. 


The festival last week for the benetit of 
the Little Mothers’ Association in New 
York City recalls the great work the or- 
ganization has done during the twelve 
years of itsexistence. Itis non-sectarian, 
supported only by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and none of its officers are salaried. 
And yet a Day Nursery has been main- 
tained, and the Pleasant Place at No, 22 
West Street, near Battery Park,and Happy 
Day House, No. 236 Second Avenue, have 
been established. At both of these are 
given simple, practical lessons in sewing, 
cooking and hygiene, as weli as instruc- 
tion] in singing, recitation, etc., and occa- 
sionally entertainments. Summer out- 
ings are given, not only for the day to 
Holiday House, at Pelham Park, but for 
longer periods, as funds permit, to the 
seashore and mountains for those who 
can be spared from their homes; Christ- 
mas gifts for all that Santa Claus over- 
looked, and at Easter blooming plants or 
spring hats to hundreds of little people, 
into whose lives they come as rare sun- 
beams. Many of the “little mothers’’ 
have had the care of one or more younger 
members of the family since they them- 
selves were four and five years old. They 
do not know what childhood is, and some 
do not even know how to play. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


ELIZABETH WINSLOW of Brandon has 
been appointed by the Governor of Ver- 
mont a member of the State Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners, and Helen M. Blake 
of Island Pond one of the county exami- 
ners of teachers. 


ALICE DyNrEs FEULING, professor of 
domestic science at the agricultural col- 
lege at Pierre, S. D., has been experi- 
menting upon the bread qualities of mac- 
aroni wheat, and is meeting with success. 
She sent a loaf of the bread to Governor 
Herreid, who pronounced it to be excel- 
lent. 


Mrs. EpnAu D. CHENEY has completed 
her ‘*Reminiscences,’’ which are pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard of this city, ina 
large and handsome illustrated volume. 
It is a beautiful record of a beautiful life. 
No more inspiring Christmas present 
could be given, to those who know and 
love the author. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, whose 
unexpected death is universally lamented, 
was a life-long advocate of coéducation. 
As a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, afterwards as president of Welles- 
ley College, and still later in her connec- 
tion with the University of Chicago, she 
had an unusually good opportunity to 
compare the different systems. In public 
addresses and magazine articles, she 
maintained that there was a place for all 
types of college, the separate, the coédu- 
cational and the coérdinate, but that for 
the great majority of young men and 
young women, coéducation was by far 
the best. Mrs. Palmer was also a be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and an officer of 
the College Equal Suffrage League. Her 
charming personality was a standing 
proof that a woman may be ‘strong- 
minded’’ without losing any of her wo- 
manly sweetness. 


Mrs. JosErpu G. Fie.ps, of Elwood, 
Ind., is president of the Elwood Trades 
and Labor Council, the central labor body 
of one of the strongest union towns in the 
country, with which nearly 3,000 men and 
women are affiliated. Mrs. Fields is an 
enthusiastic labor worker, and is treasu- 
rer of the Women’s International Union 
Label League. She is also State organ- 
izer for Indiana. Her husband is general 
organizer of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. This is another instance of husband 
and wife engaged in similar public work. 


Cuarity WIaGGINns, the mother of the 
musical prodigy, “Blind Tom,’ died re. 
cently in Birmingham, Ala. She was said 
to be 105 years old. She was the mother 
of twenty children, of whom the noted 
pianist was originally regarded as the 
least able. When ‘Blind Tom’’ was at 
the height of his fame, his mother lived 
for five years in New Yvrrk. She bad 
every comfort, but was unhappy because 
removed from her old associates and sur- 
rounding. She went back to her little 
cabin in Georgia, and lived there with two 
daughters until Jast April, when the trio 
removed to Birmingham, 


Miss Maky DIERKES, who has just 
been elected to the Boston school board 
on the Democratic ticket, ought to be 
able to give valuable help to the teaching 
of music in the public schools. She pos- 
sesses rare musical accomp!ishments, and 
has studied vocal and instrumental music 
both in this country and abroad. She 
has a fine dramatic soprano voice, which 
has been trained by some of the world’s 
best masters. Miss Dierkes was born in 
South Boston, and was educated in the 
public schools. Shestudied music in this 
city, under William Whitney, and then 
entered the Conservatory at Leipsic. 
Here she took the highest honors that 
this institution can bestow. She also 
studied music in Italy. For the last seven 
years she has lived almost continuously 
abroad, and has travelled extensively in 
Austria, Germany, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Italy. Miss Dierkes has 
appeared in the r6le of a singer many 
times before German audiences. She has 
sung not only in concerts, but likewise in 
the leading réles of nearly all the Mozart 
and Wagnerian operas. She is a thorough 
student of theory and harmony, besides a 
master of vocal and instrumental tech- 
nique. The rare opportunity for travel 
which she has enjoyed has given her a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
character and the customs of different 
nations. She has lived ameng the people 
of many countries, and understands them 
by personal contact. Miss Dierkes is the 
only woman elected to the board this year. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. Anna D. West, of Somerville, a 
director in the G. F. W. C., and a vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Federation, 
has been made chairman of the program 
committee for the next biennial. 

The social service committee of the 
Home Club of East Boston persuaded 
twenty women to register to vote for 
school committee who had never regis- 
tered before. 

The Illinois Federation, taking a more 
advanced position than ever before, has 
pledged itself to work for the passage of 
four bills, the child labor bill, the com- 
pulsory education bill, the bill to enable 
taxpaying women to vote on all matters 
of taxation, and a bill requiring diplomas 
for all nurses receiving a license to prac- 
tise in the State as graduate nurses. 





The Worcester (Mass.) Woman’s Club, 
which has lately opened its new club 
house, was formed in 1880 with 22 mem- 
bers. It now has 600, and a waiting list 
of 200. The club house was designed 
throughout by Miss Josephine Wright 
Chapman, of Boston. It is of light brick 
and Indiana limestone, and has three 
stories and a basement, with kitchens, 
check-rooms, a dance ball, and (we regret 
to say) a smoking-room, which, it is ex- 
pressly stated, is for the men who are 
guests of the club. A hall seating 800, 
with a well-equipped stage, occupies most 
of the main floor. Many gifts of furni- 
ture, silver, china, and works of art have 
been presented by friends of the members. 

The Female Charitable Association of 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., which has just cele- 
brated its eightieth birthday, is probably 
the oldest woman's club in the United 
States. It was organized in 1822, and has 
kept at work ever since. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, the new 
president of the Portland (Or.) Woman's 
Club, at a recent meeting gave an address 
on its former presidents. Of one she said: 

‘In our second president, Mrs. Levi 
Young, we were blest with a chief mag- 
istrate of commanding presence, inflexible 
will-power, much parliamentary skill, and 
devoted attention to duty. Idaho now 
claims Mrs. Young, she baving been trans- 
ferred from our midst to a high position in 
the University of that State; and it is per- 
tinent to this occasion to say that she now 
enjoys the still higher position of an en- 
franchised citizen—a position which is 
yet to be bestowed upon the less fortunate 
members of the Women’s Club of Port- 
land, ora membe’ of any other woman’s 
club of Oregon, unless she follows Mrs. 
Young’s example by moving into an en- 
franchised State within the next two 
years.”’ 

Mrs. Duniway gives an informal recep- 
tion to the club women and their friends 
every Thursday afternoon at her home at 
402 Market Street. 

The women of New York are earnestly 
working for car passengers’ rights. Rep- 
resentative clubwomen huve united in a 
new association to fight against crowding 
and other abuses, and they propose to dis- 
cover some definite means to alleviate car 
discomfort, and then, with the support of 
the women at large, to demand its adop- 
tion. The new organization was formed 
the other day at the home of Mrs. Fannie 
H. Gaffney. Its officers are: Mrs. Rich- 
ard Henry Savage, president; Mrs, Gaff- 
ney and Mrs. Charles Henry Naethiog, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. Dore Lyon, treas- 
urer; and Mrs, Augustus J. Wilson, re- 
cordiug secretary. The question which 
is to be considered is highly practical, It 
is said that during the rush hours when 
passengers are packed like sardines, shop- 
girls and others are subjected not only to 
inconvenience, but to positive insult, and 
are helpless to defend themselves. 


=_-—— 


TWO WOMEN JUDGES IN WYOMING. 





Two women were elected justices of the 
peace at the recent elections in Wyoming, 
one on the Republican ticket and the 
other on the Democratic. They are Mrs. 
M. Agnes Garrett of Garrett, and Mrs, 
Margaret H. Gillespie of Lookout Station. 

Mrs. Garrett bas written the following 
brief sketch of her life and purposes: 

“J was born in Birmingham, England, 
in 1863, and came to Wyoming from Eng- 
land in 1884, being married to T. S. Gar- 
rett in the same year. In 1885 I was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Rock Creek, then 
a great freighting point. I was postmas- 
ter for five years, moving on to a ranch 
in 1890, when I established myself in the 
stock business. I am now the postmas- 
ter of Garrett. 

“Tam the mother of six children. My 
children are my first thought, and their 
comfort is my joy. Still, I have a little 
time for politics, and have voted for the 


past sixteen years, believing in women’s ‘ 





right to vote. I have been a Republican 
all the time. 

“My ambition is to do right, irrespec- 
tive of political faith, and I hope to ren- 
der justice to all who may come before 
me in my new position.”’ 

Mrs, Garrett is a woman of gocd educa- 
tion. She is skillful with the pen, will 
keep her own dockets, and, possessing 
3ome knowledge of legal forms, will use 
that knowledge to acquire more. 

She is said to have established the 
town of Garrett. 


—e se 


AMERICAN GIRLS AT OXFORD. 

Life at Oxford, the alma mater and ben- 
eficiary of Cecil Rhodes, is distinctly un- 
like university life in America, says Miss 
Charlotte E. Joslyn, in the Union Signal. 
There are four institutions devoted exclu- 
sively to women, and admission may be 
obtained to Somerville College, Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, St. Hilda’s, or St. Hugh’s, but 
the American student allies herself, in- 
stead, with the unattached members 
known as Home Students. The principal 
of this body secures board for the foreign 
student in a cultured English family, 
where she is immediately made to feel at 
home. 

The American girls soon make the ac- 
quaintance of the girls at the Halls and 
Somerville College, and frequently go to 
tea parties in the girls’ rooms. The Eng- 
lish girls are never tired of listening to 
stories of our good times. They think 
American girls are very original, and they 
so innocently say, ‘‘You won’t mind if we 
Jaugh, for you Americans have such a 
breezy way of putting things!” 

Afternoon tea is of great importance in 
England, and the American who has reg- 
istered and identified herself with the 
Home Students is immediately invited to 
many of these delightful occasions, either 
at some of the colleges or at private 
houses. Ata man’s college a chaperon is 
necessary, but at other places great free 
dom is allowed to the girl from the United 
States. 

The most important event in November 
for an American is the dinner given on 
Thanksgiving night. For several years 
this national holiday has been observed 
by the Oxford-American Club, which con- 
sists of men from the United States who 
are studying at the University. All Amer- 
icans who are in Oxford, both men and 
women, are invited to join the Club in its 
feast of turkey. 

There exists at present a Ladies’ Amer- 
ican Club, which promises to be of service 
to women from the United States coming 
to study at Oxford. This Club, which 
meets once each term and on national 
holidays, is for purely social purposes 
and common helpfulness, 


ee -—— 


OLD-TIME COUNTERPANES. 
Fashions, like tides, ebb and flow. The 
fashion of weaving one’s own bed-spreads 
and blankets ebbed away s» long since 
that now, when the tide has turned, it is 
difficult t» find anywhere in the North 
people who can teach the present genera- 
tion the mystery of quintuple harnesses 
and treadles. For the ordinary floor car- 
pets but two harnesses are needed, and 
almost every backwoods community has 
at least one weaver who can fashion rag 
carpets for her neighbors, but there her 
cunning ceases. 

Among the mountain folk of North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and of the hills of 
Georgia and Alabama, this art has not 
been forgotten, and by diligent search I 
found the other day a household of three 
or four experienced weavers in a comfort- 
able home, set in a garden of roses, with 
mignonette still perfuming the November 
air. More than that, there was a whole 
chestful of handsome woven counterpanes 
and bed-spreads, hardly two alike, be- 
sides one on the bed which has been used 
for thirty-five years. Every bit of the 
work on these spreads was done by the 
family, some of them fair young girls 
whose nimble fingers had learned their 
skill from a capable mother. 

The white spreads were spun and woven 
from the cotton fields that whitened about 
the door. The wool for the heavier col- 
ored spreads was shorn, carded, spun, and 
dyed under the same roof. The work 
was all admirably done, though one could 
not help wishing that the good old-fash- 
ioned indigo aud madder had been used 
in place of the arrogant ‘‘diamond dyes,”’ 
which are unmistakably convenient, but 
lack in modesty and gentleness of tone. 
But the secrets of old-fashioned dyeing 
are familiar to these Alabama ladies, and 
for the benefit of any who might like to 
order a spread, it may as well be said that 
Miss Nettie Threadgill, of Robinson’s 
Ferry, Ala., would dye the yarn to suit 
her customers, who might choose “the 
velvet rose,’ ‘the willow leaf,’’ or many 
another quaint design. 

It was rather suggestive that no colored 
women could be found capable of this 
more intricate way of weaving. During 





slavery the colored weavers had great 
skill, but the younger generation has lost 
the art, and it has been preserved only by 
the white people of the community. Still 
the blacks make much material for real 
use on their old-time looms; and one wo- 
man, the mother of a flock of seventeen, 
said she could never have clothed so 
many bodies but for the cotton field at 
her door. With her own hands she had 
‘‘made the crop,’’ picked the cotton, 
carded and spun it, dyed it with indigo 
raised in her own garden, or with walnut 
bark, chestnut leaves, and other vegeta- 
ble products, and on her old loom bad 
woven trousers for the boys, frocks for 
the girls, and spreads for the beds. 

As we go through this Southern land, 
one is inclined to think that the women 
with their looms and busy needles rep- 
resent the industrious side of life there, 
rather than the men with their everlasting 
guns and game dogs, and it is easy to 
agree with an intelligent white man who 
was commenting on the legislation which 
has disfranchised the Negro in Alabama: 
“Tf I had my way, I would take the vote 
away from everybody, and then give it 
back to honest, industrious people who 
can read and write and support them- 
selves, whether black or white, men or 
women; for I believe that our women 
should vote ”’ I, Cc. B. 

Kowaliga, Ala. 





WOMEN AND CIGARS. 
— ‘ 

Mrs. Russell Sage bas withdrawn from 
the*New York Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants because, despite earnest pro- 
tests, men persisted in smoking at the an- 
nual dinner. During the recent banquet 
at Delmonico’s, cigars wereso freely used 
all over the room that several women be- 
came ill and were forced to leave. ‘lam 
hurt all the way through,” said Mrs. 
Sage. ‘It seems strange that a woman as 
old as Iam, who has tried to live up to 
the highest requirements of her position, 
should not be respected in the decencies 
of life—should, in fact, be smoked at.” 

Quite apart from the question of any 
physical bad effects of tobacco is its unde- 
niably deteriorating effect on good man- 
ners, in the case of most of those who in- 
dulge init. Tolstoi says men would not 
think of making their neighbors uncom- 
fortable by turning on currents of hot and 
cold air, or in any other way, as they un- 
scrupulously do with their tobacco 
smoke. ‘Indeed, it is to be feared that 
many of them finally reach the point of 
the ‘dude’? who calmly declared, ‘*The 
nuisance is not the cigar, but the woman 
who objects to it.” 


———__- —- = —___—_ 
AMENDMENTS be cece CONSTITU- 
ON. 


Mrs. H, T. Upton gives notice that at 
the next annual meetivg a motion will be 
made to amend Section 2 of Article III of 
the Constitution of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Assuciation so as to 
read as follows: 

‘*All persons paying not less than one 
dollar annually into the treasury of the 
Association shall become members there- 
of, and shall be entitled to attend all its 
public meetings, to participate in all its 
discussions, and to receive reports and 
other documents published by the Asso- 
ciation, but shall not be entitled to vote.’’ 

The executive committee of the Oregon 
W.S. A. recommends ‘that the by-laws, 
or, if necessary, the Constitution, be so 
amended that the expenses of president, 
delegates and speakers in attending Na- 
tional Conventions be added to the State 
contributions of the fiscal year, and be 
deducted therefrom by the National 
Board as disbursements, thus swelling the 
volume of national receipts and disburse- 
ments in the national reports for each 
year.” 





___ -_--_ 


MRS. AGASSIZ’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 





Mrs. Louis Agassiz’s 80th birthday was 
celebrated last week with the announce- 
ment of a Radcliffe students’ house to be 
built in her honor. This house, similar 
in character to the Harvard Union, has 
long been a cherished plan of Mrs. Agas- 
siz, and a great need of the college. The 
girls there are largely day students, and 
have hitherto had no suitable place to get 
luncheon and rest in the middle of the 
day, and there has been no satisfactory 
meeting-place for the students at large to 
develop the social side of their life. Ac- 
cordingly it was planned, many months 
ago, as a lasting memorial to Mrs. Agas- 
siz, to raise funds for this building and 
give it to her asa birthday present. Mrs, 
Agassiz’s family contributed 350,000. with 
the understanding that other friends 
sbould contribute at least asmuch. Con- 
tributions poured in, until the total birth- 
day gift amounted to $116,465.27. In ad- 
dition to the graduates of the college, 
who contributed in a body, there have 
been thus far 453 contributors. This 
shows better than anything else how wide- 
spread is the movement, Since the com- 
mittee had to work very quietly, for fear 


, Wyoming. 





Mrs. Agassiz should learn of the pleasant | Initiative and Referendum Amendment 


surprise in store for her, doubtless many 
friends who would like to give have not 
yet heard of the project, and will add their 
contributions. 

The new house will include a dining- 
room, a large assembly-room, and smaller 
living-rooms. It will probably be built 
near the Washington elm, where the 
Fay House (the administration building) 
and the gymnasium are. It will be called 
Elizabeth Cary Agassiz Hall. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
VERMONT. 

On Dec, 3 the Senate discussed presi- 
dential suffrage. The Senate bill extend- 
ing presidential suffrage to women was 
reported by the committee without ex- 
pression of opinion, 

Senator Graves said he believed every 
woman should be assessed a full tax and 
given aright to vote. He thought women 
were as well qualified to vote as ignorant 
foreigners who know almost nothing about 
affairs. 

Senator Spencer explained that the pro- 
visions of the bill were in accordance with 
the U. S. Constitution, and read a com- 
ment on the success of woman suffrage in 
He referred to the 10,000 
women who have petitioned for suffrage 
on one measure, and said it was unprece- 
dented. 

Senator Russell opposed the bill. He 
said our suffrage was not universal, as 
only 14,000,000 votes were cast out of 
70,000,000 citizens in the last presidential 
election. He asserted that the rights of 
the aliens, the non-resident taxpayers and 
the women are fully protected now, and 
that the giving of suffrage to women in 
Vermont would work a dangerous revolu- 
tion. He said his wife didn’t want to 
vote, and many others whom he had 
asked said the same. He believed only a 
few women in the State wished to vote. 
(Apparently he forgot that 10,000 had pe- 
titioned.) He thougbt the women could 
best help the State by moulding the char- 
acter of the home. 

The bill was defeated 6 to 22, Senators 
Emery, Grave, Jackson (Lamoille,) Spen- 
cer, Stiles and Walbridge voting ‘*Yes.,’’ 

The Legislature has also defeated the 
bill giving the Governor permission to 
appoint one woman as an Official in each 
penal institution of the State where 
women are confined. One member of 
committee favored this bill, but upon 
further meditation, was impressed with 
the danger should some _ irresponsible 
woman be appointed, so voted ‘‘No.”’ 

Gov. McCullough has signed the bill 
relating to the exemption of the rents, 
issues, and products of the real estate of a 
married woman from attachment or exe- 
cution for debt of her husband, 
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OREGON. 


PORTLAND, OR., Dec, 1, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The sixteen busy months of clerical 
work which have engrossed me individual- 
ly, while the campaign for our Constitu- 
tional Amendment, knowa as the “‘Initia- 
tive and Referendum,’’ was on, formed a 
period of exacting toil, which left me so 
depleted in a physical sense that my im- 
mediate associates, who alone knew the 
extent and arduous nature of my work, 
feared lest our defeat would unhorse 
me altogether. But, thanks to the public- 
spirited voters of Oregon, and the judi- 
cious methods of our work, which evoked 
no opposition, there was a complete vic- 
tory, the extent of which surprised even 
the lone watcher upon the Oregon heights. 
My active coadjutor, Dr. Annice F, Jeffreys, 
was gone on a protracted wedding jour- 
ney with Hon. J. T. Myers, one of the 
best of equal rights husbands, so I was 
alone indeed. Thanks to the recuperative 
spirit of an Oregon pioneer, I am now 
recovered from the temporary collapse 
that ensued, and am anxious to begin a 
systematic convass to get the signatures 
of eight per cent. of our voters, about 
7,400 in all, to secure resubmission of an 
Equal Suffrage Amendment. This, under 
our fundamental law, as it now exists, 
awaits submission by only one Legislative 
Assembly and ratification by a majority 
of those voting upon it at the election of 
June, 1904. 

As we so nearly gained this majority in 
1900 as to alarm the enemy and raise the 
cry that every man who did not vote on 
a Constitutional Amendment was to be 
counted as voting ‘‘No,’’ thus bringing an 
element of extreme uncertainty into our 
future campaigns, it became obvious to 
the few of us in Oregon who are doing the 
suffrage work, that the Initiative and 
Referendum must becomealaw. A ‘‘spe- 
cial’* from the State Capital to the Oreqgo- 
nian of recent date says: 


At every step in its proceedings next 
winter the Oregon Legislature will be re- 
minded that it is not the law-making body 
of this State. Since the adoption of the 





the people are supreme, and the Legisla- 
ture can only frame and pass measures 
which become laws ou the express or si- 
lent approval of the people. Every bill 
for an act must be iatroduced with the 
words: ‘Be it Enacted by the People of 
the State of Oregon.” If the people are 
pleased with the act they will let it be- 
come a law; otherwise they may reject it 
under the Referendum clause of the Con- 
stitution. If the Legislature fail to pass 
any measure which the people want they 
can enact it themselves at the polls. 
Heretofore the Legislature has had all 
power not reserved by the Constitution of 
the State or of the United States. Now, 
for all practical purposes, the unlimited 
power rests with the people. 

There is one feature of the Initiative 
and Referendum Amendment which has 
not been generally noticed and of which 
few people are aware. That is the clause 
which empowers the people to amend the 
Constitution independent of Legislative 
action. In fact, the people can amend the 
Constitution as easily as they can pass an 
ordinary law by means of the Initiative 
and Referendum, Heretofore the Legis- 
lature had to indorse a proposed amend- 
ment at two sessions of the Legislature 
before it could be submitted to the people. 
Now the people can propose an amend- 
ment by a petition of 8 per cent. of the 
voters and have it submitted to them at 
the next regular election. If a majority 
are in favor of it it becomes a part of the 
Coustitution. ... 

The initiative and referendum clause in 
the constitution says on this subject: 

The people reserve to themselves power 
to propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution and to enact or reject the 
same, independent of the legislative as- 
sembly, and also reserve power at their 
own option to approve or reject at the 
polls any act of the legislative assembly. 
The first power reserved by the people is 
the initiative, and not more than eight 
per cent. of the legal voters shall be re- 
quired to propose any measure by such 
petition. ... Any measure referred to 
the people sha!l take effect and become 
the law when it is approved by a majority 
of the votes cast thereon, and not othere 
wise, 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
we are now in splendid shape for going 
forward with the work of organization. 

We are now in a condition, fur the first 
time since the reaction against equal suf- 
frage set in in Oregon and Washington 
in 1886-7, to begin an open, active cam- 
paign of organization. But the methods 
we have been obliged to pursue to avoid, 
as far as possible, all sorts of shoals and 
quicksands in reaching this goal, have 
made the public gathering of funds im- 
possible. Help must come, and come 
quickly, or the wheels must stop right on 
the eve of victory. 

We want, and must have, at once, 
either two trained organizers or 3500, 
with which to pay local printing, postage, 
and stationery bills. With this help, the 
work of getting the petitions circulated I 
can do myself. But I am not an organ- 
izer, nor am I physically able, any longer, 
to make extensive lecture tours to earn 
money to keep the wheels in motion; 
though with aid I can still do the work, at 
home, of a dozen clerks. 

I cannot express my happiness that at 
last we can come out from our long state 
of siege into the open field. I believe 
that an open campaign of organization 
would now be wise. The opposition it 
would surely create would have time to 
die before the campaign of 1904, when 
the State election, coming off in June, 
would be free from the entanglements of 
a Presidential fight. 

Now is the time for a long pull, astrong 
pull, anda pull all together. Judging 
Massachusetts, the dear old Cradle of 
Liberty, by the past, I hope she will come 
to the rescue. 

ABIGAIL Scotr DUNIWAY. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


CoLumBiA, PA., Dec. 3, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Pennsylvania W. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia in Novem- 
ber, with a good attendance and undimin- 
ished interest. After a few moments of 
silent prayer, the president, Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, made a brief address, The 
treasurer’s report showed sufficient funds 
to meet all obligations. The chief de- 
mand on the Association’s resources is to 
maintain the press work, the press chair- 
man’s expenditures being $286.54. This 
includes a duplicating machine for sup- 
plemental local work. The following has 
been sent out to 500 newspapers: 

“The Pennsylvania W. S. A. offers to 
the students of the various schools and 
colleges in the State a prize of five dollars 
in gold for the best essay on ‘Advantages 
of the Ballot for Women,’ no essay to ex- 
ceed 500 words. The competition closes 
Jan. 15. Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., will judge the merits of essays 
and award the prize. Pupils desiring lit- 
erature on woman suffrage can obtain 
same, free of cost, by application to (Mrs. ) 
Ida Porter-Boyer, Columbia, Lancaster 
County, Pa.’’ 

In gaining new members, the Swarth- 
more League has been most active. It 
issued a circular letter, in response to 
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which fifteen new additions were made. 
The letter may serve as an !ncentive to 
other suffrage clubs. It reads in this 
wise: 

“The Woman Suffrage League of 
Swarthmore, in response to an appeal 
from National Headquarters, is desirous 
of putting on record the sentiment of our 
Borough in favor of suffrage. If you are 
ip favor of woman suffrage, will you give 
us your name and 50 cents a year? This 
will make you a member of our League, 
and will enable us to offer the argument 
of numbers to prove our strength. Al- 
though the attendance of members at our 
meetings is desirable, we do not make it 
obligatory, nor will any one be expected 
to perform any active service unless he or 
she wishes todo so. For the present, the 
Association asks only for the registration 


of those in sympathy with the political | 


equality of women, and this may be effect 
ed by sending your name and fee to the 
secretary before Nov. 1. 
“ELIZABETH N. GARRETT, President. 
‘““ELLEN H. E. Price, Secretary.” 


Suffrage sentiment prevails in districts 
contiguous to Philadelphia. This is chief- 
ly owing to the influence of the Society of 
Friends. In middle and western Pennsyl- 
vania, woman suffrage is comparatively 
unknown. There are isolated champions 
of the movement, but too few to maintain 
an organized, active club in a locality. 
To reach these ‘‘detached”’ suffragists, we 
have formed the ‘‘L. L. Blankenburg Suf- 
frage Club,’’ which gathers into its fold 
all members who cannot otherwise affili- 
ate with a local club. This Club now 
numbers forty-one paid-up members. 

Officers were chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Mosher James; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mary B. Luckie; 
treasurer, Mrs. Margaret b. Stone; audi- 
tors, Mrs. Mary F. Kenderdine, Miss El- 
len M. Thomas. 

Memorial resolutions were passed for 
Mrs, Stanton, and Dr. Jane Kimmell Gar 
ver, and a resolution of regret for the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Selina D. Holton. 

In the afternoon the president outlined 
the chief incidents of a trip through the 
western part of the State in the interests 
of organization. Miss Jane Campbell 
told of the Federation meeting at Titus- 
ville, also of woman suffrage receptions at 
Warren, Williamsport, Milton, Wellsboro, 
Ephrata, and Columbia. The humorous 
incidents of the journey were entertain- 
ing to the audience, and the practical re- 
sults gratifying in securing members for 
suffrage clubs. Rev. Anna H, Shaw gave 
an encouraging report of the great gains 
for suffrage during the past year; the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women in Aus- 
tralia, and of the voting privilege to tax- 
paying women in New York. She men- 
tioned that the fourth volume of ‘‘The 
History of Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper and Susan B. Anthony, is near- 
ly completed, and many sets have been 
ordered iv advance, by public libraries. 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Pierce, who was pres- 
ent at the Seneca Falls Convention in 
1848, read a eulogy on Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, IpA PORTER Boyer. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW ISAAC PLAYS BASEBALL. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 

There is nothing that Isaac enjoys so 
well as a game of baseball. No one con- 
siders him an expert player, but that 
doesn’t disturb Isaac. When he sees fit 
to join in the game, nobody cares to hin- 
der him. Although the boys with whom 
he plays are good players, if they see Isaac 
coming they always make a place for him. 

He catches better than he pitches, and 
for this reason Elmer and Jack and Win- 
slow always enjoy throwing the ball just 
to see him leap into the air and catch it 
between his paws—for Isaac is a cat,a 
beautiful large gray cat with double 
paws. 

One afternoon Isaac stood upon the 
window-seat looking out of the window 
when the boys began to play. He watched 
the ball as it sped back and forth through 
the air, turning his head uneasily from 
side to side, and excitedly lashing the air 
with his tail. Jack, who was the catcher, 
suddenly missed the ball, which Elmer 
had thrown a little too high. This was 
too much for Isaac to stand. He jumped 
down from the window-seat and ran to 
the door; this being closed, he rushed 
back to the window. The screen was 
cotton netting, and Isaac dashed through 
it and arrived upon the scene just as El- 
mer again sent the ball whizzing through 
the air. 

Isaac saw it coming in season to catch 
it as it came down. His sharp claws 
held it tightly, and it was with difficulty 
that the boys at last succeeded in coaxing 
him to give it up to them. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Re ward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F., 
J. Cheney for the last 15 years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions aod financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & TruAX, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mnu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price T5c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Tes- 
timonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








play ball, Isaac?’ After this, there is no 
peace until a game is started. 
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Isaac has several times tried to use his 
paw for a bat, and one day he came to 
grief. The ball struck with great force 
against his outstretched paw, and it was 
many days before he joined in the game 
again. 

The boys cared for him tenderly, and 
when he at last began to limp around on 
three feet, they gave up playing baseball 
for a while, until their little friend could 
again play with them. 

The boys were very careful after this 
that the ball was not thrown too hard 
when Isaac was taking part in the game, 
Isaac, to this day, carries a twisted paw 
and limps a little as aresult of his rash- 
ness.—Zion’s Herald 


oa 


HUMOROUS. 





‘‘What is a synonym?” asked a teach- 
er. ‘Please, sir,’’ said a lad, *'lt’s a word 
you can use in place of another if you 
don’t know how to spell it.’’—Sacred 
Heart Review, 


Deacon Johnson—Does yo’ believe in 
infant damnation, Brudder Jackson? 

Brother Jackson—Deedy, no! Dey’ll 
pick up cuss words enough widout being 
swored at by deyr parents.— Puck 


it was little Alfred’s first ride in a 
sleeper. He had thought it great fun 
when he was popped into the upper berth 
to sleep. But during the night a sorry 
little voice called, ‘Mamma, take me 
down! I don’t like sleeping way up 
chimney.’’—A. T. D. 


Oaker—Dobson, the young impression- 
ist, bas scored a success beyond his fond- 
est hopes. 

Lake—I am glad to hear it. 
it? 

Oaker —He painted a picture of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware, and the 
committee thought it was Eliza’s escape 
on the ice.—Brooklyn Life. 


How was 


Two women were conversing in the 
room of an invalid, who was not as fasi 
asleep as she pretended to be. 

First woman—Yes, my dear, it’s awful 
the extent to which some people will 
carry their spite. I was talking to Mrs, 
Bloggs yesterday about poor Anne on the 
bed there,—you know they can’t bear one 
another—and she sez, ‘Well, if anything 
should bappen,’”’ she sez, ‘‘you’d wuever 
ketch me going to her funeral,”’ she sez, 
“and —”’ 

The invalid (loudly)—And you may tell 
Mrs. Bloggs that if she don’t come to my 
funera! I certaiuly won't go to hers. 





THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE. 





Only the other day John W. Griggs, for- 
merly Attorney General of the United 
States, remarked that in the many years 
he had known The Tribune he never 
knew it to be a better newspaper or to 
bear stronger evidence of prosperity than 
at present. The constant effort of the 
men who make The Tribune is to im- 
prove it with every issue. Whilea sturdy 
advocate of Repnblican principles, it is 
not hidebound, or narrow, but endeavors 
to be absolutely fair and fearless in its 
treatment of men and affairs. While 
gathering with painstaking accuracy and 
care the news of the world, it sifts out 
and eliminates the nasty and cheap sensa- 
tions which come to the surface regularly 
in the daily panorama of human life. But 
The Tribune is not dull. It is instruct- 
ive, stimulating and entertaining—exactly 
the sort of newspaper chosen for himself 
and his family by the man who is careful 
about the character and calibre of those 
whom he introduces to his home. Trya 
month’s subscription of The Daily and 
Sunday Tribune, by mail $1.00. The 
Illustrated Supplement which goes 
with The Sunday Tribune isa band- 
somely illustrated magazine. 


* = 


A ROYAL TRAIN. 





The finest is none too good for the trav- 
eler and tourist of to-day, and in its Royal 
Blue Line between New York and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, the 
New Jersey Central has a most complete 
and fast service. There are five trains 
each way daily, which make the run New 
York to Washington in five hours, and the 
trains in every respect are sumptuous. 
The coaches, parlor cars, buffets, observa- 
tion, dining and café cars were especially 
built for these trains, and no detail, no 
matter how trifling, is overlooked. The 
dining car service has no peer. The route 
is picturesque and the scenes presented 
are of great variety. The New Jersey 
Central operates a sleeping-car service to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chi- 


reasonable. Its stations in New York are 
at foot of Liberty St., North River, and 
South Ferry. If you want to travel and 
travel in style, use the Royal Blue Line. 
If you want a book on the Royal Blue, 
write to C. M. Burt, G, P. A., New Jersey 
Central, N. Y. It’s free for the asking. 








JOSEPH W. HARTSHORK, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 





AND 


DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread ,Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etce., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


29 Central Avenue, 


TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford tc 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Koom 10, Boston 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austyalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 








Sometimes Jack says to him: ‘‘Want to 


cago, and its rates to these points are 


Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


DBO VVVSVSS FOVSSS FOVSSS GOSS SSV8SESESB 


Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa, 
- Faeeoetpeers VVUVVAVT VVSVSSS SOVSETS 6S8SBBEEE 


College 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°EB AND RESIC ENCE 
is EB. Cottage St., Boston 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKna 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEP 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 

Telephone Oxford 625, 

The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days, Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


Te Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 








‘Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


; Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of eithe? school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: , , 


CHARLES P. THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass, 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 








The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 

| in New England. 

| The first medical school in the country 

| to establish a four years’ course. 

| Large teaching force, including specialists 

| Advanced and Thorough 

| Methods of Instruction 

As Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 

ities, upwards of 20,000 ps be'ng 
annually available for study. 


| For catalogues and information apply to 
| FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 








An Honest Defender of the 
People’s. Rights. 


Springfield 
Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS.) 


The Republican aims first to be the 
best local newspaper in the world. 
It covers the news of New England, 
and especially of Western Massachu- 
setts, with painstaking thoroughness 
and intelligence. 

It chronicles the daily events of 
America and the world with alert- 
ness, breadth of vision, discrimina- 
tion and good taste. 

Its Editorial treatment of Politics 
and all Current Affairs is conspicuous 
for its ability. It is sincere, earnest, 
fair, fearless, progressive, hopeful 
and philosophic. 

The Republican maintains a strong 

and interesting Literary department, 
publishing much excellent fiction and 
poetry, and a daily instalment of 
news, notices aud reviews of books 

and their authors. 

It deyotes special attention and 

liberal space to Business and Finan- 

cial interests, to outtoor sports and 
pastimes, to women’s serious con- 
cerns and their diversions: to the 
theatre, to education and philanthro- 

py in all their various lines. 

2 Typographically The Republican is 

made clean and attractive for the 
comfort of its readers and the advan- 
tage of its advertisers. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is 

a rich and entertaining illustrated 

magazine of good literature, as well 

as a first-class local and general 
newspaper. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
gives a carefully edited and well- 
arranged review and summary of the 
news, together with the best editorial 
and literary features of the Daily and 
Sunday issues. 

DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 
cents a month, } cents a cupy. 

SUNDAY, $24 year, 50 cents a quar- 
ter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quar- 
ter, 10 cents a month, } cents a copy. 
Specimen copies of either Edition 

sent free on application. The Weekly 

Republican will be sent free for one 

month to any one who wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are payable in ad- 
vance. 
Address THE REPUBTICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 





Send for specimen copy. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Preroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen?. 
8s. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ru-n» of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, : 
The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


|Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” — » 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. ai 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALIY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostom? 


TELEPHONE Ne. 13873. 








JOHNSON & SMITH 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he h«s subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THOMAS B. REED 


Hon. THomaAs BRACKETT REED, one 
of America’s most illustrious statesmen, 
died suddenly at Washington, D. C., on 
the 7th inst., aged 63. He was born in 
Portland, Me., in 1839, of a poor but re- 
spectable family, and won his way to emi- 
nence by force of character and energy. 
Upright, unselfish, fearless, incorrupti- 
ble, warm of heart under a cold exterior, 
with a fund of humor that illuminated 
every topic, and perfect self control, he 
had few equals among the public men of 
his age. 

In the death of Mr. Reed, woman suf- 
frage has lost one of its most effective 
champions. It was due to him that Wyo- 
mivg Territory was admitted as a State in 
1890, with a constitution conferring and 
forever guaranteeing equal suffrage to 
women. The admission was opposed 
by the Democratic party, because the 
State was known to be Republican, But 
the fight was made against it ostensibly 
on the ground that woman suffrage was 
unconstitutional and revolutionary. Sen- 
ator Vest, of Missouri, one of the ablest 
parliamentarjans in Congress, made this 
the ground of the opposition. The Re- 
publican Congressmen became alarmed. 
They appealed to Mr. Carey, the Wyo- 
ming delegate, to consent to a modifica- 
of this provision of the new constitution 
of the State, so as temporarily to exclude 
women. But Mr. Carey refused, saying: 
‘‘We value Statehood. But we will stay 
out of the Union for a hundred years, if 
necessary, rather than come in without 
our women.”’ 

The constitution of Wyoming had been 
framed by a convention elected by men 
and women, after women had been voters 
in the Territory for twenty years, and it 
had been subsequently submitted to and 
ace: pted by a constituency of men and 
women, It was proposed by the Congres- 
sional oppovents to strike out the woman 
suffrage clause. Failing in that, it was 
proposed that the woman suffrage clause 
should be made subject to a subsequent 
ratification by the men of Wyoming vot- 
ing alone. This last proposition came 
very near carrying the House. But 
Speaker Reed set his face resolutely 
against these attempts. He is reported 
as having said that he would not al- 
l>w woman suffrage in Wyoming to be 
tampered with, especially with Miss An- 
thony sitting in the gallery. 

When the question came up in the 
House for final action, the Democrats 
voted as a unit against admission. Many 
anti-suffrage Republican members sought 
to evade voting, and withdrew to the 
anterooms before their names were 
called. Miss Anthony watched the roll- 
call, She says: *‘Speaker Reed was on 
the alert. He kept all the pages running 
after the retiring members calling them 
back to their seats.’”” As a result Wyo- 
ming was admitted, every Republican but 
one voting in favor, and every Democrat 
voting against it. 

This invaluable precedent, which has 
forever settled the question of the consti- 
tutionality of woman suffrage, has since 
been followed without question in the ad- 
mission of Utah. It will in time be fol- 
lowed by all the rest of the States. And 
we owe it to the courage and unequalled 
ability and skill of this greatest of all 
American parliamentarians. 

And yet, strange to say, the Boston 
Herald, in its eulogistic editorial, says: 
‘““Mr, Reed was never accounted much of 
a reformer. Barring his revolutionary 
proceedings, while Speaker, in respect of 
the rules governing the House, there is 
not much positive accomplishment that 
will be credited to him in any review of 
his term in Congress.’’ Well may it be 
said of such an estimate: 

‘We see dimly in the present what is small 
and what is great.’’ 

Early in his Congressional career, as 
chairman of the House Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, Mr. Reed made an admira- 
ble report in its favor, which, for ] gical 
force and breadth of stat -ment, has never 
been surpassed. At the time when Speak- 
er Reed was the most powerful factor in 
American politics, his daughter, Miss 
Catharive Reed, with her father’s hearty 
approval, came to the platform and sat 
be-ide us at an evening session of the an- 
nual meeting of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 





ton, thus giving social recognition to the 


movement. 

Nor is woman suffrage alone a@ monu- 
ment of his public services, It was a 
happy coincidence when, on other grounds, 
his intimate personal friend, Gen. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., linked his name with that of 
Lincoln. Suffragists may well do like- 
wise. For it was Lincoln who, in 1836, 
first ran for office on a platform which 
affirmed the right of suffrage for women. 
And it was Reed who, a generation later, 
secured the admission of the first woman 
suffrage State. H. B. B. 


A COLORADO GIRL IN BOSTON. 

Miss Ida M. Clothier of Colorado, who 
is now visiting the East, has for the last 
eight years been carrying on a unique 
work of benevolence. In her cottage at 
Manitou, which clings like a swallow’s 
nest to the side of one of the great moun- 
tains surrvunding the little town, she 
shelters every year from sixty to a hun- 
dred young womeu from all parts of the 
country, who have come out there with 
relatives suffering from consumption, and 
have been left friendless and destitute on 
their death. Miss Clothier takes them in 
and comforts them, keeps them from a 
few days to several weeks, according to 
circumstances, and helps them to commu- 
nicate with their friends or to find work. 
As the population of Manitou and Colora- 
do Springs includes from 10,000 to 15,000 
invalids, many of whom have used up 
their last means to get there, the need of 
some such refuge is clear. 

Miss Clothier says that equal suffrage 
has done much good in Colorado. In 
Manitou, it bas put an end to public gam- 
bling, and there is hardly a town where it 
has not brought about some such definite 
improvement, besides raising the general 
tone. This is true especially of the small- 
er towns. Miss Clothier says many of the 
young women who move to Colorado 
from other States are strongly prejudiced 
against equal suffrage, and it is amusing 
to see the change that gradually comes 
over them as they watch its practical 
workings. From declaring that nothing 
would induce them to vote, they come at 
last to speak with pride of what ‘‘we’’ 
have done in defeating bad candidates. 
Miss Clothier is a small and soft-voiced 
woman, a living illustration that equal 
rights will not turn women into carica- 
tures of men. She is an intelligent and 
pleasing speaker, and is williog to address 
parlor or public meetings, free of charge, 
on her work in Colorado and what she 
has seen of the results of equal suffrage. 
She expects to be at 50 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, till about March 1. A. 8. B. 

— lel 
HISTORY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The fourth volume of ‘‘The History of 
Woman Suffrage,’’ by Mrs. Ida H, Harper 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony, is to be out 
in time for Christmas. It will be sent as 
a premium to anyone obtaining six new 
subscribers for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
at $1.50 each. 


—-- — = —— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMN2. 

The growth of the University of Minne- 
sota has been fourteen times as rapid as 
that of the population of the State. The 
total attendance at the University for the 
last college year was 3,656, of whom 2,614 
were men and 1,042 women. 

Five of the twenty fellowships lately 
awarded in the department of philosophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania were 
won by women. Most of these fellow- 
ships carry with them an income during 
the academic year of $500 and free tuition, 
with an additional 3100 for particular re- 
search work. 





The Vermont Senate has concurred 
with the House amendments on the Sen- 
ate bill making Middlebury College a co- 
ordinate institution for women. 

The Knowlton Club of Tufts College, 
an organization of young men, recently 
held a debate on woman siffrage. The 
woman question has also been bef re the 
Deutscher Verein, or German Club, of 
Dartmouth College. A paper on the ‘‘Po- 
sition of German Women” was presented 
and discussed. The Verein decided al- 
most unanimously that the German wom- 
en were not as fortunate in their social 
life as American women. They have been 
hampered more by custom and prejudice 
than by any lack of ability, and only in 
recent years have steps been taken for 
their higher education and social uplift. 

The Oakland (Cal.) Enquirer of Nov. 20 
says: 

‘*Two women who have done conspicu- 
ous work to advance education in Califor- 
nia were honored in Oakland yesterday. 
Mrs. Hearst was cheered to the echo at 
Berkeley, when she laid the corner-stone 
of the magnificent new mining building 





she has presented to the State. And at 
the other end of Oakland the girls of 
Mills College and the hundreds of gradu- 
ates through »ut the State were celebrat 
ing the birthday of the head of that insti- 
tution—the greatest woman’s college on 
this side of the continent.”’ F. M, A. 


—- es 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation held a business meeting at the 
Vendome last week and elected new mem- 
bers. The next literary meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, Dec. 17, and the an- 
nual meeting on the first Wednesday in 
January. -Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, chair- 
man of the program committee, has in 
charge the publication of an N. E. W. P. A. 
magazine, one number of which is to be 
printed as an N. EH. W. P. A. special. The 
text bids fair to be brilliant and interest- 
ing, as each member of the Association 
will contribute one of her best things, 
whether poem, story, essay, or special 
article, and the magazine will be finely 
illustrated. It will make a handsome 
souvenir gift. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


RoGerR Wo tcotr. Illustrated with Por- 
traits. By William Lawrence. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1902. Price, %1.00, net. Postage 
extra. 

This is a noble biography of a singu- 
larly illustrious man, It is also a beauti- 
ful tribute of affectionate appreciation by 
a friend of his boyhood, the companion of 
his youth, the associate of his mature 
life, Bishop William Lawrence, D.D 

Born and educated ip the finest tradi- 
tions of his time, launched into life with 
every advantage of social connection and 
educational opportunity, with the tastes of 
a scholar, the genius of a statesman, 
and the aspirations of a patriot, Roger 
Wolcott represented in a more eminent 
degree than almost any man in public life, 
the sentiment of the intelligent majority 
of Massachusetts during the latter half of 
the Nineteenth Century on current social 
and political issues. Hence he was qual- 
ified to lead, and did lead his State wort hi- 
ly and well. He was not aradical reformer 
ner an intellectual pioneer. He repre- 
sented the conservatism, and sometimes 
the narrowness,of view, which still lingers 
in his class. But it is pleasant to record 
that on the death of Lucy Stone, whose 
character and career so grandly typified 
the woman suffrage movement, he ex- 
pressed to her husband, in the warmest 
terms of eulogy, his profound apprecia- 
tion of her nobility and worth. 

The great charm of Roger Wolcott was 
his happy combination of practical com- 
mon sense and spiritual ideality. But 
that combination sometimes blinded his 
judgment. He eulogized with absolute 
sincerity the institutions and men of his 
St ite —- his alma mater, his associates. and 
his friends. 

But in doing so there was no suspicion 
of flattery. Singularly noble and unselfish, 
he judged others by himself, and overval- 
ued them accordingly. 

This genuine optimism fitted him ad- 
mirably for public work, because it caused 
him to view men, circumstances and 
events with a glamour which concealed 
from him much that deserved reprehen- 
sion and rebuke. He was neither an idol- 
ator of the past, nor a prophet of the 
future, but an actor in the immediate 
present, sharing alike the strength and 
the weakness, the wisdom and the unwis- 
dom of his contemporaries, but ever hold- 
ing them toa high conception of their 
duty and opportunity. 

Roger Wolcott was essentially a poet. 
Nothing ever written in New England, it 
seems to me, can surpass in beauty his 
address on the 250th anniversary of the 
town of Manchester. It is so eminently 
characteristic that I quote a few salient 
sentences: 

‘John Winthrop was born in the mem- 
orable year of the Spanish Armada. Even 
before his time, the supremacy of the 
world had left the Mediterranean, and was 
traveling westward. Since then, the des- 
tiny of the English-speaking race has 
marched apace, and though in some far 
future time Gd may raise up another 
race to the leadership of mankind, it 
seems now probable that for centuries the 
history of the world will be what the men 
of our race shall make it. 

‘‘How little have the physical features 
of your town changed since the days of its 
first settlement! ...Asof old, the cool, 
salt breath of the ocean is wafted inland 
to melt the hot resinous fragrance of the 
pine forests, which stil! clothe the rocky 
ridges to which the shore slopes upward, 
The magnolia and dogwood still throw 
out their blossom-laden branches over the 
bayberry and ferns beneath. On the sur- 
face of peaceful pool or sluggish brook 
the pond-lily opens its exquisite chalice, 
and, with the faling dusk of evening. 
folds againits petals, while the whippoor- 
will hurri-dly reiterates his monotonous 
plaint from the neighboring thicket. 

“Otter and beaver, it is true, have 
sought refuge in Canadian brooks, and 








bear and wolf aro no longer a menace to | 
the farmer’s flocks. But the little sand- 
piper tiptoes just io advance of the rip- 
pling wave, and perhaps wonders, as he 
did 250 years ago,at the weird music of the 
singing beach. In autumn, the wild fowl 
pierce with their wedge-shaped flight the 
regions of the upper air, or circle down- 
ward to some wvod-fringed lake to rest 
on their southward j urney. When the 
storms of winter rage; and the sea mingles 
its driven spray with the rack of the low- 
ering clouds, the seagulls wheel and 
eddy with the gusts of the tempest, and 
their com laining cries, accordant with 
the moaning of the gale, seem fit requiem 
to the drowned on Norman’s Woe, In 
her long struggle with man Nature gives 
way slowly, and contests every foot of 
vantage ground she is forced to yield. .. . 

**Public education must be ever broad- 
eving... . Forever free from sectariarism, 
our schools must make luminous to the 
eye of the young the page of American 
history, so that even the child of the most 
recent immigrant may early learn that he 
has become a citizen of no mean country. 

‘In this high service let there be a gen- 
erous emulation among the sister States. 
Shall our own dear State give backward 
step from the forefront, where she has 
ever proudly stood in all the Jong years 
since your town had its birth? O stern 
and migbty cliffs that guard the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay and hurl back un- 
shaken the surges of the Atlantic! O 
waving forests, tbat clothe the hills and 
clasp in their embrace the embosomed 
lakes! O broad and fair domain of the 
old Bay State, stretching from beautiful 
Berkshire past peaceful village aud pros- 
perous city, to the glisteping sands of 
Barnstable, and on to historic Nantucket, 
nursed on ocean's breast!—the breed of 
men has never failed thee yet. May they 
continue to spring from thy loins as we 
have known them in the past, sturdy, 
virtuous and heroic! So for all time may 
the prayer go up, not in cringing terror 
nor pusillanimous supplication, but in the 
full, strong voice of manly self-reliance, 
‘God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts,’”’ 

As a son, as a brother, as a husband, as 
a father, as a citizen, as a representative, 
and as a governor, Roger Wolcott is a 
model and an inspiration. Fortunate in 
all else, he hasjbeen fortunate in his biog- 
rapher. This simple, condensed and 
touching narrative should be read in all 
our public schools by every boy and girl 
in Massachusetts. To do «0 would ele- 
vate the character of the next generation. 

H. B. B. 


THE FLAG ON THE Hiiu-Tor. By Mary 
Tracy Earle. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, 90 cents net; $1.00 post-paid. 

A thrilling story of a Southern boy liv- 
ing with an uncle of Northern sympathies, 
on the borderland between North aud 
South during the war. The author, a 
granddaughter of Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cut- 
ler, is one of our best writers for children 
and young people. The story is not only 
of absorbing interest, but, without ever 
becoming ‘‘preachy,’’ holdsup the highest 
ideals of courage and honor. : 


Hope Lorine. By Lilian Bell. Illustrated 


by Frank F. Merrill. Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. 1902. Price, $1.00. 
This is an up-to-date novel. Its scene 


is New York, It describes stock specu- 
lation, the strife of millionaires, a fash- 
ionable boarding school for young ladies, 
football contests between Yale and Prince- 
ton, and amateur dancing at the Oriole. 
Interwoven are much go.d-natured satire 
on social foibles, graphic delimeations of 
character, dramatic situations, and a 
wholesome, sweet, natural love story. 
The character of the heroine, Hope Lor- 
ing, is very attractive in its simplicity and 
daring. ‘he story has a happy ending, 
as all stories should, aud leaves the reader 
in a pleasant frame of mind. H. B. B. 


LITERARY Roston or To-Day. 
M. Winslow. Illustrated. Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co, 1902, Price, $1.20 net. 


This is a charming volume of literary 
gossip. But it is more than that. It 
gives brief but valuable biographical de- 
tails of the living New England writers 
who make Boston their home or social 
centre. Among the women described are 
Mrs. Howe and her three daughters, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, and 
Alice Brown, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. In addition to these are Mary 
A. Livermore, Eliza Orne White, Agues 
Blake Poor, Anna Fuller, Helen Leah 
Rerd, Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody, Caroline Tick- 
nor, Elizabeth Phipps Train, Mary Tap 
pan Wright, Adeline D. T. Whitney, Ed- 
nah Dow Cheney, Abby Morton Diaz, 
Kate Taunatt Woods, Charlotte Porter, 
Helen A. Clarke, Louise Imogene Guiney, 
May Alden Ward, Kate Sanborn, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Mary E. Blake, Sophie 
Swett, Florence Converse, Anna Farquhar, 
Lilian Whiting, and Katherine E. Conway. 
The work is dedicated to Edward H. 
Clement, “to whose encouragement and 
appreciation during mavy years the au- 
thor owes her claim to be a small fraciion 
of Literary Boston of To-Day.’’ In the 
sketches of the life-work of these dis- 
tinguished women we note with regret 
that the services rendered to the woman 
suffrage cause by several of them are not 
mentioned. The men whose lives are 
here commemorated, forty-three in num- 
ber, include many whose reputations will 
probably outlast the present generation. 
This book, which comprises such varied 


By Helen 





sketches of the literary men and women 
of Boston,*will be read with interest and 
enjoyment the country over. H. B. B, 


Boston Days. By Lilian Whiting. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00 
net. 

This unique and delightful book in- 
cludes four chapters—‘‘The City of Beau- 
tiful Ideals,” ‘‘Concord and its Famous 
Authors,”’ “The Golden Age of Genius,” 
and ‘The Dawn of the 20th Century,” 
These transcripts of the remarkable life 
of Boston during the 19th century are so 
rich in characteristic stories of noble men 
and women, in wise and witty comment, 
and in broad and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion, that no brief review can do justice 
to the volume. The account of Lucy 
Stone is especiaily beautiful and touch- 
ing. The book, iikeall of Miss Whiting’s, 
will have a large sale. It will make ey- 
erybody better who reads it. It is finely 
illustrated. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
JOHN COLLINS BILLINGS. 

John Collins Billings, only surviving 
son of Col. John D. Billings and Mary P, 
C. Billings, of Cambridge, Mass., died in 
Minneapolis, Minn., after a short illness, 
of typhoid fever, which resulted in pul- 
monary edema, His recovery was confi- 
dently expected by his physician and 
friends until about three hours before his 
death. 

He was born 31 years ago, in Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., but was reared in Cambridge, 
where his father bas been for thirty years 
principal of the Webster School. The 
young man graduated from that school, 
and from the Rindge Manual Training 
School under the loved and lamented 
Harry Ellis. 

He taught manual training in Waltham 
for four years. He then went to his 
aupt’s home at Deep Haven, near Minne- 
apolis, for his health, which he recovered, 
and assumed a position as instructor of 
manual training in the East Side High 
School in Minneapolis. Here he was per- 
mitted to embody his ideas in the best 
equipped manual training department 
west of Chicago, in which his own handi- 
work and that of his classes is a perma- 
nent memorial to his devoted industry 
and enthusiasm. Beginning with a class 
of nineteen, the work this year was taken 
by over a hundred pupils. 

The Minneapolis Journal says of him: 

‘For four years instructor of manual 
training at the East Side High School, 
he literally built up thedepartm nt there. 
Fellow teachers and students alike ex- 
press their keen sense of loss in his pre- 
mature death. Between the boys of his 
classes and Mr. Billings there existed an 
unusually strong feeling of friendship, 
and the unremitting attempts of the stu- 
dents to lighten the burden of his illness 
was one of the last sources of pleasure.’ 

Covtending with various forms of ill- 
ness almost from infancy, he lived an 
heroic life, true to high ideals in spite of 
physical discouragements, and accom- 
plished a great constructive educational 
work which will be perpetuated in the 
lives of those who have come uuder his 
influence, 

Two years ago he married Miss Ade- 
laide D. Billings, of Canton, herself 
a teacher of unusual ability in the Wash- 
ington School in Cambridge, and their 
home has been the centre of an unusually 
happy domestic and social life. 

The public spirit manifested by Mr. 
Billings was a natural inheritance from 
his parents, both of whom have been for 
many years engaged in promoting civic 
betterment. 

ee 
MISS MARY ANNE ESTLIN. 

We have to record, with much regret, 
the death of Miss Mary Anne Estlip, a 
faithful friend of the Woman's JouRNAL, 
which took place Nov. 14, at her residence 
in Clifton, near Bristol, England, Miss 
Estlin was the only child of Mr. Join 
Bishop Estlin, an eminent oculist of 
Bristol, and his wife, Margaret Bagehot. 
She was born io 1820, and lost her mother 
two years after. Her training and educa- 
tion then became the subject of her 
father’s earnest solicitude and care, and 
she owed much to his tender watchfulness 
and deep religious teaching. He adhered 
through life to Unitarian views, in which 
he had been brought up, and his daughter 
never swerved from that faith. She be- 
came her father’s constant and beloved 
companion in all his associations, more 
especially in aiding the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the United States, of which he 
was a warm and generous supporter. Af- 
ter the terrible rift in her life consequent 
on the death of ber father in 1855, Miss 
Estlin removed to Durdham Down, Clif- 
ton, where her delicate health consider- 
ably improved, and she gave herself up to 
carrying out her father’s wishes and be- 
nevolent views to the utmost of her abil- 
ity. Her strong intellect and clear per- 
ceptions were brought to bear in the 
working of committees, and on all mat- 
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By BISHOP LAWRENCE. 
‘‘An admirable presentation. 


By ALICE M. BACON. 


Boston Transcript. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 
E. Brock. 


By HENRY D. THOREAU, 


A SEA TURN AND 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. 


B 


“ 


tions and marginal! notes in red. 


By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 


ling sunbeams.’’— Boston Herald. 





Illustrated by Keishu Takenouchi. 
attractive holiday book, both in matter of contents and in appearance.’’— 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


ROGER WOLCOTT 





The book is a renewal of Governor Wolcott's 
life contribution to the public service.’’—Hon. Jonn D. Lone. 
Illustrated, $1.00 net; po->tpaid $1.11. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOTSIEN 


‘It would be difficult to find a more 


Illustrated in colors. $4.00. 


LONGFELLOW 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
*“*A graceful, dignified and adequate biography.’’—Chicago Post. 
With portrait, $1.10 net; postpaid $1.20. 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND 


With many characteristic illustrations by Charles 
“Mrs. Wiggin’s Penelope has come to stand for all that is 
delightful.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
$2.00. 


WALDEN 


A new one volume Holiday edition of this famous work, with 30 photograv- 
ure illustrations and an introduction by Bradford Torrey. 
3.00. 


OTHER MATTERS 


“The grace and simple charm of a Lamb or a Hawthorne delight the reader 
of ‘A Sea Turn and Other Matters.’ ’’—Chicago Record Herald, 
$1.25. 


A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 


‘Such a gift as bas not come to the children 
since Stevenson’s death.’’"—N. Y. Times. 


The book has attractive illustra- 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.09. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Protusely illustrated by Olive M. Long, and has a decorative cover in gilt. 
“A truly delicious little book over which humor plays like perpetual twink- 


Square 12 mo. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.08. 
hth) A AI OTRAS A CRM LD ER AR Re RR 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.,, Publishers. 











Lilian 
‘Whiting’s 





BOSTON DAYS 


In her new book Lilian Whiting, the author of ‘The World Beautiful,” has aimed 
to crystalize into literary record th- unique phases and exceptional movements which 
have stamped their impress upon the city of the Puritans. 


With portrait ant other illustrations. 12mo. Gilt top, $1.50 net. (Postpaid $1.88.) 





Glimpses of california and the| Journeys with Dumas — The 


Missions. 


By HELEN HUNT JACKSON, author 
of “Ramona” With 37 illustrations 
by Henry Sandham. 

Vivid sketches of ‘‘Father Junipero and 
His Work,”’ and other pages giving re- 
markable vivid impressions of a phase of 
hfe in Soutbero California 








Speronara. 


Translated from the French of 
Alexander Dumas by 
KATHARINE Prescott WoRMELFY. 
A delightful account of a Mediterranean 
trip with a wealth of incident, taking 

the read-r through Sicily. 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 
12mo, gilt top, $1 25. 





ERD CPST WEIS SYSOP ISSR ESAT TIE PRE SESS 
HOLIDAY EDITIONS of MISS ALCOTT’S FAMOUS STORIES 


Little Women. 


With 15 full-page illustrations by ALicre 
BARBER STEPHENS. 


An Old-Fashioned Girl. 


With 12 full-page pictures by Jxzssiz 
WicLcox Smirx. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $32 each. Uniformwith LITTLE MEN. Illus. by Reginald B. Birch. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 




















Ginistuas Furs. 





Geo. L. Griftin& Son 


404 Washington Street, Boston, - 


BOSTON 


EVERYTHING IN FURS FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
Also Complete Line of Gloves, and 


CHRISTMAS 


in great variety. 


UMBRELLAS 


New designs in ha: dles not found elsewhere. 


$.100 to $25.00. 























ters of philanthropy. The Eye Dispen- 
sary, instituted by her father in 1812, was 
caretully watched over by her, and she 
assisted in starting the Hospital for Wom- 
en in Bristol. Taking a keen interest in 
all topics of the day, Miss Estlin spared 
no exertions in forwarding a good object, 
viewing education as the ground-work of 








everything, and none but her most inti- 
mate friends will ever know the wide- 
spread good effected by her unobtrusive 
kindness in educating destitute girls, or 
the children of parents in straitened cir- 
cumstances, to enable them to make their 
way in the world. With beautiful unsel- 
fishness her life was given up to others, 


| 
| 
| 





her aim being to effect the largest possi- 
ble amount of good with the means at her 
command, In politics Miss Estlin was a 
staunch Liberal, with advanced views, 
strongly advocating the rights of her own 
sex, women’s suffrage, and all the pro- 
gressive movements of the times. She 
was one of the staunchest supporters of 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler in the long 


struggle for the repeal of the Contagious | 


Diseases Act. Firm, though sweet and 
gentle, warmly sympathetic and lovable, 
entering into the joys and sorrows, great 
and small, of those around, with ever- 
ready help and advice, her many friends 
regarded her with heartfelt devotion, and 


feel that one has been taken from them | 


who seemed scarcely of this world, and 
whose place in it, to them, never can be 
filled. 

Miss Estlin visited the United States in 
1868, and was for more than forty years a 
constant correspondent of Rev. Samuel 


May of Leicester, Mass., and of other anti- | 


slavery friends, by whom she was held in 
warmest regard. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Dec. 9, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Close upon the news of the highly suc- 
cessful annual convention of the New 
York State W. S. A. held recently in Buf- 
falo, comes the account of the annual 
meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of the Suf- 
frage to Women. The former was held 
in a public hall, with many delegates and 
friendly crowds at the public meetings. 
The latter took place in a private house, 
and only a few persons were there to tran- 
sact the business, which was entirely in 
the hands of the Standing Committee. 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott was chosen presi- | 


dent, Mrs, Arthur M. Dodge first vice- 
president, and the various other offices 
were duly filled. The report given by the 
chairman of the executive committee 


made as specious a statement as possible, | 


but dealt mostly in generalities. It reit- 
erated the oft-repeated statement that 
“the sentiment of antagonism toward the 
granting of the suffrage to women is 
steadily gaining strength.’’ It is easy to 
say this, but very difficult to prove it, as 
no statistics are available which can be 
compiled to prove either this easy asser- 
tion of those who are opposed to the en- 
franchisement of their sex, or the hopeful 
estimates of those who favorit. Yet one 
would think that these good women could 
not but notice how, even in their own 
meetings, the demands so frequently made 
for better opportunities for women indi- 
cate how strong is the sentiment for ‘*wo- 
man’s rights,” if not for woman suffrage, 

The bitterest point in the whole of the 
report is contained in these words: “It is 
believed that men will not be induced to 
grant the suffrage to women, so long as a 
representative and strong body declare 
the reasons why women themselves do 
not desire the burden.’’ Every woman 
who has presented pleas before Congress 
and Legislatures knows full well that the 
politicians of to-day do not in the least 
wish to see women voting. While the in- 
dividual members are all courtesy and 
kindness, quite willing to grant hearings 
and to listen to speeches, as a rule every 
man of them, even those who honestly 
and heartily believe that the mothers of 
the race should be free, yes, even those 
men who are publicly committed to the 
cause, shrink from the actuality of having 
to deal with a large mass of new voters, 
who could not be controlled by any of the 
methods nuw known to politicians. We 
have enrolled among the avowed and ear- 
nest advocates of woman suffrage the 
President of the United States, Theodore 
R osevelt, the two Senators from this 
State, Hon. Thomas C. Platt and Hon, 
Chauncey M. Depew, the great Senator 
from Massachusetts, Hon. George F. Hoar, 
and innumerable others in both branches 
of Congress and in the State Legislatures. 
These powerful men are all courtesy to 
the individual advocate of our cause; they 
are willing to preside at hearings and to 
present memorials, but when it comes to 
active effort they are generally silent, and 
in such a statement as this put forth by 
the ‘-Antis’’ they find their best excuse 
for inaction. Of course, if all the women 
in the country united in demanding their 
enfrarchisement, the request could not be 
resisted, but as no class of men in any 
country or at any time, no matter what 
their wrongs might be, ever united in a 
demand for their redress, it 's small won- 
der that women cannot break away from 
the ties and the conventions of centuries 
with power sufficient to force the granting 
of their freedom. 

At the Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, at noon on Dec. 22, Mrs. 
Denies T. Denison, Miss F. Henrietta 
Muller of London, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch; Dr. Phabe J. B. Waite, and sev- 
eral other well-known women are expect- 
ed as speakers. Tickets can be obtained 
from the treasurer of the Legislative 
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TA CLAUS. 
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Authorized Agents of SAN- 


most complete and _ best 
| selected line of Dolls, Toys, 
| and Games, tobe found any- 
| where in New England, and 
| Prices always the lowest. 





The largest, 











| 
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; Street, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
| %5 East 81st Street. 


—_——- 


| NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. Krupp, the widow of Herr Krupp, 
| has given $750,000 to establish a benefit 
fund for workmen in memory of her bus- 

band, 

| The growing interest in the Alpheus 
| Hyatt fund for opening nature study to 
| poor children was shown by the large 
audience that greeted Mr. Kellogg Du- 
rand’s lecture last week, on “The Lifé of 
a Coal Miner.’’ Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale introduced the speaker with a few 
telling words on the great need of the 
proposed instruction, and gave striking 
illustrations of the dense ignorance of our 
city-bound children about natural objects. 
Mr. Durand told interestingly of the 
miner’s life, which he himself once tried 
for four months in England; and fine 
stereopticon pictures of the life of our 
own Pennsylvania miners filled out the 
details. 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Roya! Blue Line announces a Per- 
sonally (on lucted Tour to leave Boston 
Friday, Lec 26th. $25.00 covers all ex- 
penses for trip of a week, including Five 
Days’ Buard in Washington, visit to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, with stop ver 
privileges. Congress in Session. Must 
attractive season for visit to the National 
Capitol. Itinerary and full particulars 
furnished on application to Joseph P. 
Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Streec, Boston. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


BREAKFAST JACKETS 
AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


Christmas Cards 
Foreign Postal Cards 
Calendars & Booklets 


Fine Assortment Leather Goods, 
Pocket Books, Kid Pictures, 
Frames, Desk Sets, Photo- 
graphs, Colored Etchings, 
Haudsome Buxes Paper and 
Envelopes. 

Reasonable Prices. 


INDIAN SKETCHES 
On Yucca Wood 


Burnt Wood Novelties 
Fine Foreign Posters 


H. H. Carter & Co. 


5 SOMERSET ST. 
Teachers’ Cards Ready. Call Early. 

















Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permaneut branch for the first time 
in Boston at T&#KCHNOLUGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvingtoao Street and Huniington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Hras-es and Copper, Old Siiver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Cevtre Pieces, Samovars, Ku-sian Tea, 
Icons, Buckies, Lacquered Wood Furnitae 
for Children, etc. 

Visitors are welcome. 
invited . 


Inspection cordially 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. RoBsoN, 31 Hollis Street, Boston, 





League, Mrs. Helen M. Bent, 63 West 50th 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
smprovement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates 





AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, DEC. 15. 


“A YOUNG WIFE.” 


{| Evenings, l5c., 25c 60¢ 


Detanns 
Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 506 





SPECIAL 


Attention is called to our extensive 
and complete stock of 


Furnishing Goods 


Suitable for the season and particu- 
larly appropriate for 


Holiday Gifts 


We mention these items especially: 

Breakfast and Smoking Jack- 
Bath 
Steamer Rug-— Dress Suit Cases 





ets—House and Robes— 





—U mbrellas— Suspenders — Maf- 
flers—Dress Protectors — Initial 
Handkerchiefs (linen) in boxes of 
six — Hosi: ry, French EK mbroid- 
ered and Silk—Neckwear— Jew- 


elry, etc. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington St. 


NArPsrnr=rzZIta 











Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are und-r cultivation. A few 
choice, and co.siderable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill. and some w: od working michinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ail . aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


meny. 

Sch larships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
sub-cription of fif:y vollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready : janred in cottages or dormitories, 
We verd an Academic Hall that shvuld cost, at 
least, $20.00. The greater P rt«f the work could 
be done by studeuts. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We ned an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairsi differe: t departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energi 8 to raisi: g the same. 

But while we wait for av endowment, we need 
funds 'o keep the present work alive and efficient, 
ai dadollar to-day may be worth many further on 





THE BOSTON W.C.T. U. will meet in Park 
Street Vestr:, Monday, Dec. 15,at3 P.M. Devo- 
tional exerci-es led by Mrs Ruth B. Baker Con- 
sideration of “The Lab r Question.”” Mrs Mar 
G. Stvckenberg (National Superintendent o 
Temperance and Labor, will preside. 


wr. 
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WORK. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring warket-place, or tranquil room ; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vegrant wishes beckon me astray— 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my 

doom. 
Of all who live, | am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right 

way:” 

Then shall I see it not too great, nor smal), 
To suit my spirit aud to prove my powers; 
Then shall [ cheerful greet the laboring 

hours, 

And cheerful turn when the long shadows 

fall 

At eventide, to play and love and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best. 

— Outlook. 


—_——_ —_——- 


HAREBELLS. 


BY EMILY M. P. HICKEY. 





Blue bells, on blue hills, where the sky is 
blue, 

Here’s a little blue-gowned maid come to 
look at you; 

Here’s a little child would fain, at the vesper 
time, 

Catch the music of your heart, hear the hare- 
bells chime. 

“Little hares, little hares,”’ softly prayeth 
she, 

“Come, come across the hills, and ring the 
bells for me." 


When do hares ring the bells, does my lady 


say? 

Is it w hen the sky is rosed with the coming 
day? 

Is it in the strength of noon, all the earth 
aglow? 


Is it when at eventide sweet dew falleth 





slow? 
Auy time the bells may ring, morn or noon 
or even; 
Lovebells, joybells, 
heaven 
time the happy 
swept 
By the ringers’ little feet; any time, except 
When by horse and hound and man, chased 
and frighted sore, 
Weak and panting, little hares care to ring 


earthbells heard in 


Any hills may be lightly | 


no more. 

It must be upon the hills where the hunt 
comes ne’er, 

Chimes of bells ring out to greet touch of 
little hare 

Harebells, blue bells, ring, ring again! 

Set a-going, little hares, the joyance of the 
strain. 


Not a hare to ring the bells on the whole 
hillside? 

Could she make the harebells ring, if my 
darling tried? 

Harebells, harebells, a little child, blue- 
gowned, 

Stands and listens longingly; little hands 
embrowned 

Touch you; rose mouth kisses you; ring out! 

Is a little child a thing any flower should 
flout? 

Child’s hand on poet’s heart makes it bloom 
in song; 

Let her hear your fairy chimes, delicate ding- 
dong. 

Let her hear what poet’s voice never caught 
or sung; 

Let a child ring the bells little hares have 
rung! 

Soft she whispers to the flowers, bending 
o’er them there— 

‘*Let we ring your bonny bells! I'm a little 
hare! 

No, I’m only a little child, but I love you so! 

Let me ring your little bells, justto say, you 
know.” 

Harebells, blue bells, ring, ring again ; 

Set a-going, little child, the joyance of the 
strain. 


Oh, the look upon her face for the music 
heard! 

Is it wind in fairy soughs? Is it far-off bird? 

Does the child hear melody grown folk can- 
not hear? 

Is the harebells’ music now chiming on her 

ear? 

Father, give this little child, as she goeth on, 

Evermore to keep the gift by this music won ; 

Gift which makes this earth of ours very 
Paradise 

For delight of opened ears, joy of opened 
eyes. 

Harebells, joybells, lovebells dear and blest, 

Ring in the sacredness of her happy breast! 


-_--— — — 
” 
“Nervy. 
BY MRS, MABEL HOLMES. 


To be locked in the workrooms Satur- 
day night on the sixth floor of a big lone- 
ly building wasn’t such fun, after all, as 
the girls had declared. Kate had worked 
late that night, and then spent so much 
time hunting for a coin she bad lost in 
the stuffy little dressing room that when 
she hurried down to the elevator, she 
found the office door leading to it locked. 
They had all gone. In desperation she 
shook the door leading into the corridor, 
but escape was cut off. 

The girls had named her ‘‘Nervy,’’ be- 
cause she had nursed a wounded mouse 
and bound up its broken leg, while the 
others jumped on chairs or collapsed in 
hysterics. Her ‘‘nerve’’ stood by her 
now. 

She went to the Broadway odtlook with 





thoughts of making an alarm. But the 


windows of the big dark buildings oppo- | Who would not cry out to God, “Oh, make 
site stared blankly at her, the cars and | my life how short, I care not, so that I 


the crowd rushed along unheeding. 


If | can have the fire in it for an hour! If 


she raised a hue and cry the affair would ' only it can have intensity, let it but touch 
get into the papers, she reflected, and she the tumult of this world for an instant.” 
| — Phillips Brooks. 


dreaded notoriety worse than the small- 
pox. She had some of her noon lunch 
left, and the girls had tea and sugar on 
hand. She could make tea over the gas, 
and she had just got an interesting book 
from the library. She could pass Sunday 


with that, for she was a ravenous reader; | 


and there was a box of crackers some- 
where, she remembered. She could exist 
until Monday morning, ona pinch. Kate, 
you see, was a philosopher. 

Besides, her mind was occupied with 
her grievance. His ‘‘High Mightiness’’ 
had snubbed her that day, and ber pride 
was cut. He might have answered her 
simple question, instead of staring right 
through her. It wasn’t polite. 
wasn’t she as worthy of respect now that 
she plied her needle to keep her little fur- 
nished room as she was formerly, with 


And why | 


parents and an airy chamber in a commo- | 


dious home? The girls talked of his en- 
gagement to a rich and stylish young 
lady. Kate didn’t envy the future Mrs. 
High Mightiness. He was big and hand- 


the girls feel ‘snuffed out’’ when he came 
into the trimming room with orders to 
the forewoman. 

Kate ate a sandwich and banana by the 
street light, while a brace of mice pros- 
pected on the long work table. 
taking up ‘Tess’? and the remainder of 
her lunch, she meandered through the 
labyrinth of down to the cutting 
table midway of the long room. She 
lighted the gas, spread her working skirt 
and shawl on the table, placed a web of 
crimson silk that lay there in position for 
a pillow, spread her white apron over 
that, laid aside her collarand hairpins, let 
down her long braid, turned out the gas, 
aud lay down. 


hats 


The sleep god soon piloted her into 
dreamland; therefore the key of his 
“High Mightiness’’ in the lock about 


8.30 made no impression upon her ear- 
drum. He sat on the high stool for an 
hour, knitting his brows over the columns 
of figures which seemed to foot up minus 


Then, | 


instead of plus results; then, locking up | 


the books again with a weary sigh, he be- 
thought him of the stock he had left lying 
carelessly on the cutting table. He strode 


early ‘‘beauty slumber’’ on her cheek, and 
moist tendrils of bair over her forehead! 

His ‘‘High Mightiness’”’ grasped the sit- 
uation instantly. Such a thing had once 
bappened to Annie Burke, making her the 
victim of nervous prostration for three 
months. Here was a different case. Kate’s 
breathing was as regular as if on a couch 
of eider. The situation had charm. The 
man’s clear gray eyes grew tender as he 
looked. Kate’s eyes unclosed suddenly, 
and she started up as if galvanized. 

‘I was locked in, and had te make a 
bed somewhere,”’ she said, in a tone of 
apology. ‘It will not spoil the silk; see, 
it is covered.” 

**You could go to sleep all alone in this 
lonely place?’ he queried, ignoring her 
remark, ‘You don’t fear the dark, nor 
mice, nor bogies?’’ 

“No,” with a little Jaugh. She put on 
her collar and recoiled her heavy braid, 
then slid to the floor on the opposite side 
from him. 

‘*You are a sensible little girl,”’ he said, 
**Put on your hat.” 

In default of matches, they groped their 
way down six flights in the darkness, 
hand in hand, be it recorded. A Broad- 
way bluecoat made a note of their exit 
from a sheltered doorway. 


“Yes, I know I’m a big bear,’’ he ad- 
mitted, as the “Summer Fairy’’ bounded 
along and the sunlight coquetted with the 
diamond on Kate's finger; ‘‘but I was 
crazed with business worry at the time 
you speak of. Now that I am to have a 
sweet wife with good nerve control, I 
hope to reform. Even a bear of forty can 
be tamed by the right kind of keeper.’’— 
Boston Post. 





———_ 


VAST PEA BEDS OF COLORADO. 





Colorado has many interesting features 
beside equal suffrage. At Longmont there 
are pea beds covering 2,500 acres. 
peas are watered by irrigation, mown by 
a cutter, carted in hayricks to the factory, 
shelled by machinery, aud canned by ma- 





oo 


THE APPOINTMENT OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS. 





(Decision of Chief Justice Fuller. Abbreviated 
by Judge C. W. Smith, Stockton, Kan.) 

In 1891 the Legislature of Michigan 
passed an act entitled, “‘An act to provide 
for the Election of Electors of President 
and Vice-President of the United States, 
and to Repeal all Acts and Parts of Acts 
in Conflict Herewith.”’ 

This act provided for the election by 
the voters of one elector and one alternate 
elector in each of the twelve Congres- 
sional districts of the State, and for the 
election of one elector and one alternate 
elector for each of the two electoral dis- 
tricts into which the State was divided by 
the act, and designated as ‘‘Eastern’’ and 
‘*‘Western’’ presidential electoral districts 
at large. The Republican presidential 


| electors of the State brought suit in the 


Supreme Court of the State in the form of 


| mandamus against Robert R. Blacker, 
some, but his gruff manner always made | 


Secretary of State for the State of Michi- 
gan, to declare this act void and of no 
effect, and asking for an order command- 
ing the Secretary to give notice to the 
voters of the State that there would be 
elected by the voters of the State at large 
at the election of 1892 as many presiden- 


| tial electors as the State had members of 


the Senate and the House in the Congress 
of the United States. The Supreme Court 
of the State held the act valid, and refused 
the prayer of the petitioners. From this 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The latter Court, 
in its unanimous opinion banded down on 
Oct. 17, 1892, and written by Chief Justice 
Fuller, affirmed the opinion of the Su 
preme Court of Michigan, and held the 
Michigan Act a valid exercise of legisla- 
tive power, under the Constitution and 
the laws of the Congress of the United 
States, so far as they apply to the mode of 
selecting presidential electors and their 
alternates. This opinion conclusively set- 
tles the question of power, and is here 


| quoted in full so far as it relates to the 


sole question of the power of the several 


| legislative bodies of the States to provide 
down and lighted the gas; when lo! the | 
sleeping girl, silk-pillowed, the flush of | 


the manner of selecting presidential elec- 
tors and their alternates. The opinion is 
as follows: 





WILLIAM McPuekson, Jr., Er. AL., 
Plaintiffs in Error, 
(146 U.S., pagel) V. 
RoBerT R. BLACKER, 
Secretary of State of the State of Michigan, 
By Chief Justice FULLER. 

The question of the validity of this act, 
as presented to us by this record, is a 
judicial question, and we cannot decline 
the exercise of our jurisdiction upon the 
inadmissible suggestion that action might 
be taken by political agencies in disregard 
of the judgment of the highest tribunal of 
the State as revised by our own. 

On bebalf of plaintiffs in error it is con- 
tended that the act is void because in con- 
flict with (1) clause two of section one of 
article II of the Constitution of the United 
States; (2) the 14th and 15th amendments 
to the Constitution; and (3) the Act of 


| Congress of Feb. 3, 1887. 


| 
ticle II of the Constitution is 


The second clause of section one of ar- 
in these 
words: ‘‘Each State shall appoint, in such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct, d number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Represen- 
tatives to which the State may be entitled 
in Congress; but no Senator or Represen- 
tative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector.”’ 

The manner of the appointment of elec- 
tors directed by the Act of Michigan is 
the election of an elector and an alternate 
elector in each of the twelve Congres- 
sional districts into which Michigan is 
divided, and of an elector and an alternate 
elector at large in each of two districts 
defined by the act. It is insisted that it 
was not competent for the Legislature to 
direct this manner of appointment because 


| the State is to appoint as a body politic 


The 


and corporate, and so must act as a unit, 
and cannot delegate the authority to sub- 
divisions created for that purpose; and it 


| is argued that the appointment of electors 
| by districts is not an appointment by the 


chinery at the rate of 40,000 cans a day. | 
Longmont also has an eighty-acre currant | 


patch, and an asparagus bed of 120 acres. 


=—- — 


WANTED, FIRE. 


We complain that life is short. It is 
not time we want, but fire. The cloud 
lies on the mountain top all day, and 
leaves it at last just as it found it in the 
morning—only wet and cold. The light- 
ping touches the mountain for an instant, 
and the very rocks are melted, and the 
whole shape of the great mass is changed. 


State, because all its citizens otherwise 
qualified are not permitted to vote for all 
the presidential electors. 

‘A State, in the ordinary sense of the 


| Constitution,’ said Chief Justice Chase 
| (Texas v. White, 74 U. S. 700), ‘tis a polit- 


ical community of free citizens, occupy- 
ing a territory of defined boundaries, and 
organized under a government sanctioned 
and limited by a written constitution, and 
established by the consent of the gov- 
erned.”” The State does not act by its 
people in their collective capacity, but 
through such political agencies as are 
duly constituted and established. The 








legislative power is the supreme author- 
ity, except as limited by the constitution 
of the State, and the sovereignty of the 
people is exercised through their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature, unless by 
the fundamental law power is elsewhere 
reposed. The Constitution of the United 
States frequently refers to the State as a 
political community, aud also in terms to 
the people of the several States and the 
citizens of each State. What is forbidden 
or required to be done by a State is for- 
bidden or required of the legislative pow- 
er under State constitutions as they exist. 
The clause under consideration does not 
read that the people or the citizens shall 
appoint, but that ‘teach State shall;” and 
if the words ‘tin such manner as the Leg- 
islature thereof may direct’? had been 
omitted, it would seem that the legisla- 
tive power of appointment could not have 
been successfully questioned in the ab- 
sence of any provision in the State consti- 
tution in that regard. Hence the inser- 
tion of those words, while operating as a 


limitation upon the State in respect of | 


any attempt to circumscribe the legisla- 
tive power, cannot be held to operate as a 
limitation on that power itself. 

If the Legislature possesses plenary au- 
thority to direct the manner of appoint- 
ment, and might itself exercise the ap- 
pointing power by joint ballot or concur- 
rence of the two Houses, or according to 
such mode as designated, it is difficult to 
perceive whi, if the Legislature prescribes 
as a method of appointment choice by 











vote, it nfust necessarily be by general | 


ticket and not by districts. In other 
words, the act of appointment is none the 
less the act of the State in its entirety be- 
cause arrived at by districts, for the act is 
the act of political agencies duly author- 
ized to speak for the State, and the com- 
bined result is the expression of the voice 
of the State, a result reached by direction 
of the Legislature, to whom the whole 
subject is committed. 

By the first paragraph of section two, 
article I, it is provided: ‘‘The House of 
Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each State sha)! have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture;’’ and by the third paragraph, ‘‘when 
vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the executive authority 
thereof shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies.”’ Section four reads: 
“The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places 
of choosing Senaturs,”’ 

Although it is thus declared that the 
people of the several States shall choose 
the members of Congress (language which 
induced the State of New York to insert a 
salvo as to the power to divide into dis- 
tricts in its resolutions of ratification), the 
State Legislatures, prior to 1842, in pre- 
scribing the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Representatives, had 
usually apportioned the State into dis- 
tricts and assigned to each a Representa- 
tive; and by Act of Congress of June 25, 
1842 (carried forward as Sec. 23 of the 
Revised Statutes), it was provided that 
where a State was entitled to more than 
one Representative, the election should 
be by districts. It has never been doubt- 
ed that Representatives in Congress thus 
chosen represented the entire people of the 
State acting in their sovereign capacity. 

By original clause three of section one 
of article Il, and by the 12th amendment, 
which superseded that clause, in case of 
failure in the election of President by the 
people, the House of Representatives is 
to choose the President; and ‘the vote 
shall be taken by States, the representa- 
tion from each State having one vote.’’ 
The State acts as a unit, and its vote is 
given as a unit, but that vote is arrived 
at through the vote of its Representatives 
in Congress elected by districts. 

The State also acts individually through 
its electoral college, although, by reason 
of the power of its Legislature over the 
manner of appointment, the vote of its 
electors may be divided. 

The Constitution does not provide that 
the appointment of electors shall be by 
popular vote, nor that the electors shall 
be voted for upon a general ticket, nor 
that the majority of those who exercise 
the elective franchise can alone choose 
the electors. It recognizes that the peo- 
ple act through their Representatives in 
the Legislature, and leaves it to the Leg- 
islature exclusively to define the method 
of effecting the object. 

The framers of the Constitution em- 
ployed words in their natural sense; and 
where they are plain and clear, resort to 
collateral aids to interpretation is unnec- 
essary, and cannot be indulged in to nar- 
row or enlarge the text; but where there 
is ambiguity or doubt, or where two views 
may well be entertained, contemporane- 
ous and subsequent practical construction 





are entitled to the greatest weight. Cer- 
tainly, plaintiffs in error cannot reason- 
ably assert that the clause of the Consti- 
tution under consideration so plainly sus- 
tains their position as to entitle them to 
object that contemporaneous history and 
practical construction are not to be al- 
lowed their legitimate force, and conced- 
ing that their argument inspires a doubt 
sufficient to justify resort to the aids of 
interpretation thus afforded, we are of 
opinion that such doubt is thereby re 
solved against them, the contemporane-. 
ous practical exposition of the Constitu- 
tion being too strong and obstinate to be 
shaken or controlled (Stuart v. Laird, 5 
U. S. 299). 

It bas been said that the word “ap 
point’ is not the most appropriate word 
to describe the result of a popular elec. 
tion. Perhaps not; but it is sufficient], 
comprehensive to cover that mode, and 
was manifestly used as conveying the 
broadest power of determination. It was 
used in Article V of the Articles of Cor 
federation, which provided that ‘dele 
gates shall be annually appointed in such 
manner as the Legislature of each State 
shall direct;’’ and in the resolution of 
Congress of Feb. 21, 1787, which declared 
it expedient that ‘‘a convention of dele- 
gates who shall have been appointed by 
the several States” should be held. The 
appointment of delegates was, in fact, 
made by the Legislatures directly, but 
that involved no denial of authority t. 
direct some other mode. ‘The Constitu- 
tional Conveation, by resolution of Sept. 
17, 1787, expressed the opinion that the 
Congress should fix a day ‘ton which elec- 
tors should be appointed by the States 
which shall have ratified the same,” etc., 
and that “after such publication, th: 
electors shall be appointed, and the Sena- 
tors and Representatives elected.”’ 

The Journal of the Convention discloses 
that propositions that the President should 
be elected by “‘the citizens of the United 
States,’’ or by ‘the people,’’ or by “‘elec- 
tors to be chosen by the people of the 
several States,’’ instead of by the Con- 
gress, were voted down (Jour. Con. 286, 
288; 1 Elliot, Deb. 208, 262), as was the 
proposition that the President should be 
‘chosen by electors appointed for that 
purpose by the Legislatures of the States,”’ 
though at one time adopted (Jour, Con. 
190; 1 Elliot, Deb. 208, 211, 217). Anda 
motion to postpone the consideration of 
the choice “by the National Legislature,” 
in order to take up a resolution providing 
for electors to be elected by the qualified 
voters in districts, was negatived in com- 
mittee of the whole (Jour. Con. 92; L. 
Elliot, Deb. 156). Gerry proposed that 
the choice should be made by the State 
executives; Hamilton, that the election 
be by electors chosen by electors chosen 
by the people; James Wilson and Gouver- 
neur Morris were strongly in favor of 
popular vote; Ellsworth and Luther Mar- 
tin preferred the choice by electors elect- 
ed by the Legislatures; and Roger Sher- 
man, appointment by Congress. The final 
result seems to have reconciled contrariety 
of views by leaving it to the State Legisla- 
tures to appoint directly by joint ballot 
or concurrent separate action, or through 
popular election by districts or by general 
ticket, or as otherwise might be directed. 

Therefore, on reference to contem pora- 
neous and subsequent action under the 
clause, we should expect to find, as we 
do, that various modes of choosing the 
electors were pursued, as, by the Legisla- 
ture itself on joint ballot; by the Legisla- 
ture through a concurrent vote of the two 
Houses; by vote of the people for a gen- 
eral ticket; by vote of the people in dis- 
tricts; by choice partly by the people vot- 
ing in districts and partly by the Legisla- 
tures; by choice by the Legislature from 
candidates voted for by the people in dis- 
tricts; and in other ways, as, notably, by 
North Carolina in 1792 and Tennessee in 
1796 and 1800. No quastion was raised as 
to the power of the State to appoint in 
any mode its Legislature saw fit to adopt, 
and none that a single method, applicable 
without exception, must be pursued in 
the absence of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The district system was large- 
ly considered the most equitable, and 
Madison wrote that it was that system 
which was contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution, although it was soon 
seen that its adoption by some States 
might place them at a disadvantage by a 
division of their strength, and that a uni- 
form rule was preferable. 

At the first presidential election the ap- 
pointment of electors was by the Legisla- 
tures of Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina. Penn- 
sylvania, by Act of Oct. 4, 1788 (Acts Pa. 
1787-88, p. 513), provided for the election 
of electors on a general ticket. Virginia, 
by Act of Nov. 17, 1788, was divided into 
twelve separate districts, and an elector 
elected in each district, while for the elec- 
tion of Congressmen the State was divid- 
ed into ten other districts (Laws Va. Oct. 
Sess. 1788, pp. 1, 2). In Massachusetts 
the General Court, by resolve of Nov. 17, 
1788, divided the State into districts for 
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the election of Representatives in Con- 
gress, and provided for their election Dec. 
18, 1788, and that at the same time the 
qualified inhabitants of each district 
should give their votes for two persons as 
candidates for an elector of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and, 
from the two persons in each district hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes, the two 
houses of the General Court by joint bal. 
lot should elect one as elector, and in the 
same way should elect two electors at 
large (Mass. Resolves, 1788, p. 53). In 
Maryland, under Act of Dec. 22, 1788, 
electors were elected on general ticket, 
five being residents of the Western Shore 
and three of the Eastern Shore (Laws Md. 
1788, chap. 10). In New Hampshire an 
act was passed Nov. 12, 1788 (Laws N. H. 
1789, p. 169), providing for the election of 
five electors by majority popular vote, and 
in case of no choice that the Legislature 
should appoint out of so many of the can- 
didates as equaled double the number of 
electors elected. There being no choice, 
the appointment was made by the Legis- 
lature. The Senate would not agree to a 
joint ballot, and the House was com- 
pelled, that the vote of the State might 
not be lost, to concur in the electors 
chosen by the Senate, The State of New 
York lost its vote through a similar con- 
test. The Assembly was willing to elect 
by joint ballot of the two branches, or to 
divide the electors with the Senate, but 
the Senate would consent to nothing short 
of a complete vegative upon the action of 
the Assembly, and the time for election 
passed without an appointment. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island had not then 
ratified the Constitution. 

Fifteen States participated in the second 
presidential election, in nine of which 
electors were chosen by the Legislatures. 
Maryland (Laws Md. 1790, chap. XVI; 
Laws 1791, chap. LXII), and New Hamp- 
shire (Laws N. H. 1792, p. 590) elected 
their electors on a general ticket, as did 
also Pennsylvania (Laws Pa, 1792, p. 240), 
and Virginia by districts (Laws Va. 1792, 
p. 87). In Massachusetts the General 
Court, by resolution of June 30, 1792, 
divided the State into four districts, in 
each of two of which five electors were 
elected, and in each of the other two, 
three electors (Mass. Resolves, June, 1792, 
p. 25). Under the appoitionment of April 
13, 1792, North Carolina was entitled to 
ten members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Legislature was not in ses- 
sion, and did not meet until Nov. 15, 
while under the Act of Congress of March 
1, 1792 (1 Stat. at L. 239) the electors 
were to assemble on Dec. 5. The Legisla- 
ture passed an act dividing the State into 
four districts, and directing the members 
of the Legislature residing in each district 
to meet on Nov. 25 and choose three elec- 
tors (Ird. N. C. Laws, 1715 to 1800, chap. 
XV. of 1792). At the same session an act 
was passed dividing the State into dis- 
tricts for the election of electors in 1796, 
and every four years thereafter (2 Ird. N. 
C. Laws, 1715 to 1800, chap. X V1). 

Sixteen Statés took part in the third 
presidential election, Tennessee having 
been admitted June 1, 1796. In nine 
States the electors were appointed by the 
Legislatures, and in Pennsylvania and 
New Hampshire by popular vote fora 
general ticket. Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Maryland elected by districts. The 
Maryland law of Dec. 24, 1795, was en- 
titled, ‘‘An Act to Alter the Mode of 
Electing Electors,’’ and provided for di- 
viding the State into ten districts, each of 
which districts should ‘elect and appoint 
one person, being a resident of said dis- 
trict, as an elector’? (Laws Md. chap. 
LXXIII). Massachusetts adhered to the 
district system, electing one elector in 
each congressional district by majority 
vote. It was provided that if no one had 
a majority, the Legislature should make 
the appointment on joint ballot, and the 
Legislature also appointed two electors in 
the same manner at large (Mass. Resolves, 
June, 1796, p. 12). 

In Tennessee an act was passed Aug. 8, 
1796, which provided for the appointment 
of three electors, ‘‘one in the district of 
Washington, one in the district of Hamil- 
ton, and one in the district of Mero,’’ and 
‘that the said electors may be elected 
with as little trouble to the citizens as 
possible,’’ certain persons-of the counties 
of Washington, Sullivan, Green, and Haw- 
kins were named in the act, and appoint- 
ed electors to elect an elector for the dis- 
trict of Washington; certain other persons 
of the counties of Knox, Jefferson, Sevier, 
and Blount were by name appointed te 
elect an elector for the district of Hamil- 
ton; and certain others of the counties of 
Davidson, Sumner, and Tennessee to elect 
an elector for the district of Mero (Laws 
Tenn. 1794, 1803, p. 109; Acts 2d Sess., 1st 
Gen. Assembly, Tenn. chap. IV). Elec- 
tors were chosen by the persons thus des- 
ignated. 

In the fourth presidential election, Vir- 
ginia, under the advice of Mr. Jefferson, 
ado pted the general ticket, at least ‘‘until 
some uniform mode of choosing a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 








States shall be prescribed by an amend- 
ment to the Constitution’’ (2 Laws Va. 
1799, 1800, p. 3). Massachusetts passed a 
resolution providing that the electors of 
that State should be appointed by a joint 
ballot of the Senate and the House (Mass. 
Resolves, June, 1800, p. 13). Pennsylva- 
nia appointed by the Legislature, and 
upon a contest between the. Senate and 
the House, the latter was forced to yield 
to the Senate in agreeing to an arrange- 
ment which resulted in dividing the vote 
of the electors (26 Niles Register 17). Six 
States, however, chose electors by popu- 
lar vote, Rhode Island supplying the place 
of Pennsylvania, which had theretofore 
followed that course. Tennessee, by Act 
of Oct. 26, 1799, designated persons by 
name to choose its three electors as under 
the Act of 1796 (Laws Tenn. 1794-1803, p. 
211; Acts Sec. Sess. Gen. Assembly Tenn. 
chap. XLVI). 


Without pursuing the subject further, 
it is sufficient to observe that, while most 
of the States adopted the general ticket 
system, the district method obtained in 
Kentucky until 1824; in Tennesse and 
Maryland until 1832; in Indiana in 1824 
and 1828; in Illinois in 1820 and 1824; and 
in Maine in 1820, 1824 and 1828. Massa- 
chusetts used the general ticket system in 
1804 (Mass. Resolves, June 1804, p. 19); 
chose electors by joint ballot of the Legis- 
lature in 1808 and in 1816 (Mass. Resolves, 
1808, pp. 205, 207, 209; 1816, p. 233); used 
the district system again in 1812 and in 
1820 (Mass. Resolves, 1812 and 1820 p. 
245); and returned to the general ticket 
system in 1824 (Mass. Resolve 1824, p. 40). 
in New York the electors were elected in 
1828 by districts, the district electors 
choosing the electors at large (N. Y. Rev. 
Stat. 1827, title V. 1, p. 24). The appoint- 
ment of electors by the Legislature, in- 
stead of by popular vote, was made use 
of by North Carolina, Vermont and New 
Jersey in 1812, 

In 1824 the electors were chosen by 
popular vote, by districts, and by general 
ticket, in all the States except Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, New York, South 
Carolina and Vermont, where they were 
still chosen by the Legislature. After 
1832 electors were chosen by general 
ticket in all the States excepting South 
Carolina, where the Legislature chose 
them up to and including 1860 (Journals 
1660, Senate, pp. 12, 13; House, 11, 15, 17), 
And this was the mode adopted by Flori- 
da in 1860 (Laws 1868, p. 166), and by Col- 
orado in 1876, as prescribed by Sec. 19 of 
the schedule to the constitution of the 
State, which was admitted into the Union 
Aug. 1, 1876 (Gen. Laws Col. 1577, pp. 79, 
990). 

Mr. Justice Story, in considering the 
subject in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, and writing nearly fifty years 
after the adoption of that instrument, 
after stating that ‘tin some States the 
Legislatures have directly chosen the 
electors by themselves; in others, they 
have been chosen by the people by a gen- 
eral ticket throughout the whole State; 
and in others, by the people by electoral 
districts, fixed by the Legislature, a cer- 
tain number of electors being apportioned 
to each district,’’ adds: **No question has 
ever arisen as to the constitutionality of 
either mode, except that by a direct choice 
by the Legislature. And this, though 
often doubted by able and ingenious 
minds (3 Elliot. Deb. 100, 101), has been 
firmly established in practice ever since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and does 
not now seem to admit of controversy, 
even if a suitable tribunal existed to ad- 
judicate upon it.’’ And he remarks that 
‘it has been thought desirable by many 
statesmen to have the Constitution 
amended so as to provide for a uniform 
mode of choice by the people’’ (Story, 
Const. ist ed., Sec. 1466). 

Such an amendment was urged at the 
time of the adoption of the 12th amend- 
ment, the suggestion being that all elect- 
ors should be chosen by popular vote, the 
States to be divided for that purpose into 
districts. It was brought up again in 
Congress in December, 1813, but the reso- 
lution for submitting the amendment 
failed to be carried. ‘The amendment was 
renewed int he House of Kepresentatives 
in December, 1816, and a provision for the 
division of the States into single districts 
for the choice of electors received a ma- 
jority vote, but not two thirds. Like 
ameudments were offered in the Sen- 
ate by Messrs. Sanford of New York, 
Dickerson of New Jersey, and Macon of 
North Carolina, Dec. 11, 1823, Senator 
Benton introduced a resolution for an 
amendment providing that each Legisla- 
ture should divide its State into electoral 
districts, and that the voters of each dis- 
trict *‘should vote, in their own proper 
persons,’ for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, but it was not actedupon. Dec. 16, 
and Dec, 24, 1823, amendments were in- 
troduced in the Senate by Messrs. Dicker- 
son of New Jersey and Vau Buren of New 
York, requiring the choice of electors to 
be by districts, but these and others failed 
of adoption, although there was favorable 
action in that direction by the Senate in 
1818, 1819 and 1822. December 22, 1823, 
an amendment was introduced into the 
House by Mr. McDuffie of South Carolina, 
providing that electors should be chosen 
by districts assigned by the Legislatures, 
but action was not taken, The subject 
was again brought forward in 1835, 1844, 
and subsequently, but need not be further 
dwelt upon, except that it may be added 
that, on May 28, 1874, a report was made 
by Senator Morton, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee of Privileges and Elections, 
recommending an amendment dividing 
the States into electoral districts, aud 
that the majority of the popular vote of 
each district should give the candidate 
one presidential vote, but this failed also 
to obtain action. In this report it was 
said: ‘*The appointment of these electors 
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is thus placed absolutely and wholly with 
the Legislatures of the several States, 
They may be chosen by the Legislature, 
orthe Legislature may provide that they 
shall be elected by the people of the State 
at large, or in districts, as are membrs of 
Congress, which was the case formerly in 
many States; and it is no doubt compe- 
tent for the Legislature to authorize the 
Governor, or the Supreme Court of the 
State, or any other agent of its will, to ap- 
point these electors, This power is con- 
ferred upon the Legislatures of the States 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
and can not be taken from them or modi- 
fied by their State constitutions any more 
than can their power to elect Senators of 
the United States, Whatever provisions 
may be made by statute, or by the State 
constitution, to choose electors by the 
people, there is no doubt of the right of 
the Legislature to resume the power at 
any time, for it can neither be taken 
away nor abdicated’? (Senate Rep. Ist 
Sess. 438d Cong. No. 395). 

From this review, in which we have 
been assisted by the laborious research 
of counsel, and which might have been 
greatly ex panded, it is seen that from the 
foundation of the government until now 
the practical construction of the clause 
has conceded plenary power to the State 
Legislatures in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of electors. Even ia the heated 
controversy of 1875—77, the electural 
vote of Colorado, cast by electors chosen 
by the Legislature, passed unchallenged; 
and our attention has not been drawn to 
any previous attempt to submit to che 
courts the determination of the constitu- 
tionality of State action. 

In short, the appointment and mode of 
appointment of electors belong exclu- 
sively to the States under the Constitution 
of the United States. They are, as re- 
marked by Mr. Justice Gray in re Green, 
134 U.S. 377, 379, ‘*no more officers or 
agents of the United States than are the 
members of the State Legislatures when 
acting as elect rs of Federal Senators, or 
the people of the States when acting as 
the electors of Representatives in Con- 
gress.” . 

Congress is empowered to determine 
the time of choosing the electors and the 
day on which they are t» give their votes, 
whichis required to be the same day 
throughout the United States, but other- 
wise the power and jurisdiction ot the 
State is exclusive, with the exception of 
the provision as to the number and the 
ineligibility of certain persons, so framed 
that congressional and Federal infiuence 
might be excluded. 

The question before us is not one of 
policy but of power, and while public 
opinion bad gradually brought ail the 
States as matter of fact to pursuit of a 
uniform system of popular election by 
general ticket, that fact does not tend tu 
weaken the force of contemporaneous and 
long-continued previous practice when 
and as different views of expediency pre- 
vailed. The prescription of the writt-n 
law can not be overthrown because the 
States have latterly exercised in a partic- 
ular way a power which they might have 
exercised in some other way. ‘The con- 
struction to which we have referred has 
prevailed too long and been too uniform 
to justify us in interpreting the language 
of the Constitu.ion as conveying any other 
meaning than has been heretofure as 
cribed, and must be treated as decisive. 

It is argued that the district mode of 
choosing electors, while not obnoxious to 
constitutional objection, if the operation 
of the electoral syst>m had conformed to 
its original object and purpose, had be- 
come so in view of the practical working 
of that system. Doubtless it was sup- 
posed that the electors would exercise a 











reasonable independence and fair judg- 
ment in the selection of the Chief Execu- 
tive, but experience soon demonstrated 
that, whether chosen by the Legislatuves 
or by popular suffrage on general ticket, 
or in districts, they were so chosen simply 
to register the will of the appointing 
power in respect of a particular candidate. 
In relation, then, to the independence of 
the electors, the original expectation may 
be said to have been frustrated (Miller, 
Const. Law, 149; Rawle, Const. 55; Story, 
Const. Sec. 1473, The Federalist, No. 68). 
But we can perceive no reason for hold- 
ing that the power confided to the States 
by the Constitution has ceased to exist 
because the operation of the system has 
not fully realized the hopes of those by 
whom it was created. Still less can we 
recognize the doctrine that, because the 
Constitution has been found in the march 
of time sufficiently comprehensive to be 
applicable to conditions not within the 
minds of its framers, and not arising in 
their time, it may therefore be wrenched 
from the subjects expressly embraced 
within it, and amended by judicial deci- 
sion without action by the designated or- 
gans in the mode by which alone amend- 
ments can be made. 

Nor are we able to discover any conflict 
between the Act and the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution, The 
14th Amendment provides: 

‘Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States, and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor de- 
ny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their respective numbers,count- 
ing the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed.”’ 

But when the right to vote at any elec- 
tion for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the 
executive and judicial officers, of male 
citizens of a State, being twenty-one years 
of age, and citizeus of the United States, 
is in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, ‘‘the 
basis of representation therein shall be 
reduced ia the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizeus shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty- 
one years of age in such State.”’ 

The first section of the 15th Amend- 
ment reads: ‘The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
auy State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

In Slaughter-House Cases, 83 U.S. 36, 
this court held that the first clause of the 
i4th Article was primarily intended to 
confer citizenship on the Negro race; and, 
secondly, to give definitions of citizen- 
ship of the United States, and citizeuship 
of the States, and it recognized the dis- 
tinction between citizenship of a State 
and citizenship of the United States by 
those definitions that the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the States em- 
brace generally those fundamental civil 
rights for the security aud establishment 
of which organized society was instituted, 
and which remain, with certain exceptions 
mentioned in the Federal Constitution, 
under the care of the State governments; 
while the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States are those 
which arise out of the nature and essen- 
tial character of the national government 





tue provisions of its Constitution, or its 
laws and treaties made in pursuance 
thereof; and that it is the latter which are 
placed under the protection of Congress by 
the second clause of the 14th Amendment. 

We decided in Minor V. Happersett, 88 
U.S 162, that the right of suffrage was 
not necsssarily one of the privileges or 
immunities of citizenship before the 
adoption of the 14th Amendment, and 
that that Amendment does not add to 
these privileges and immunities, but 
simply furnishes an additional guaranty 
for the protection of such as the citizen 
already had; that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the amendment, suffrage was not 
co-extensive with citizenship of the State; 
nor was it at the rime of the adoption of 
the Constifution; and that ueither the 
Constitution nor the Il4th Amendment 
made all citizens voters. 

The 15th Amendment exempts citizens 
of the United States from discrimination 
in the exercise of the elective franchise on 
account of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. The right to vote in 
States comes from the States, but the 


right of exemption from the prohibited 
discrimination comes from the United 
States. The first has not been granted 


or secured by the Constitution of the 
United States, but the last has been (Uni- 
ted States V. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 542; 
United States V. Reese, 92 U. S. 214). 

If, because it happened, at the time of 
the adoption of the 14th Amendment, that 
those who exercised the elective franchise 
in the State of Michigan were entitled to 
vote for all the Presidential Electors, this 
right was rendered permanent by that 
amendment, then the second section of 
article 11 bas been so amended that the 
States can no longer appoint in such man- 
ner as the Legislatures thereof may direct; 
and yet no such result is indicated by the 
language used, vor are the amendments 
necessarily inconsistent with that clause. 
The first section of the 14th Amendment 
does not refer to the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise, though the second provides 
that if the right to vote is denied or 
abridged to any male inhabitant of the 
State having attained majority and being 
acitizen of the United States, then the 
basis of representation to which each 
State is entitled in the Congress shall be 
proportionately reduced. Whenever I’ res- 
idential Elect srs are appointed by popular 
election, then the right to vote can not be 
denied or abridged without invoking the 
penalty, and so of the right to vote for 
Representatives in Congress, the executive 
aud judicial officers of the State, or the 
members of the Legislature thereof. The 
right to vote intended to be protected re- 
fers to the right t» vote as established by 
the laws and constitution of the State. 
There is no color for the contention that 
under the amendments every male inhabi- 
tant of the State, being a citizen of the 
United States, bas from the time of his 
majority aright to vote for Presidential 
Electors. 

The object of the 14th Amendment in 
respect of citizenship was to preserve 
equality of rights and to prevent discrimi- 
nation as between citizens, but not to rad- 
ically change the whole theory of the 
relations of the State and Federal govern- 
ments to each other, and of both govern- 
ments to the people (Re Kemmier, 136 
U.S. 4386). 

The inhibition that no State shall deprive 
any person within its jurisdiction of the 
equal protection of the laws was designed 
to prevent any person or class of persons 
from being singled out as a special subject 
for discriminating and hostile legislation 
(Pembina Consolidated 8S. Mia. M. Co. V. 
Pennsylvania, 125 U. 8. 188). 

In Hays V. Missouri, 120 U.S. 68, 71, 
Mr. Justice Field, speaking for the Court, 
said: ‘The 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States does not 
prohibit legislation which is limited either 
in the object to which it is directed, or 
by the territory within which it is to 
operate. It merely requires that all per- 
sons subject to such legislation shall be 
treated alike, under like circumstances 
and conditions, both in the privileges and 
liabilities imposed.’’ As we said in speak- 
ing of the 14th Amendment: ‘Class legis- 
lation, discriminating against some and 
favoring otbers, is prohibited; but legis- 
lation which, in carrying out a public 
purpose, is limited in its application, if 
within the sphere of its operation it affects 
alike all persons similarly situated, is not 
within the amendment” (Barbier V. Con- 
nolly 113 U.S. 27). 

lf presidential electors are appointed by 
the Llegislatures, no discrimination is 
made; if they are elected in districts where 
each citizen has a right to vote, the same 
as any other citizen has, no discrimination 
is made. Unless the authority vested in 
the Legislatures by the second clause of 
section 1 of article 11 has been devested 
and the State has lost its power of appoint- 
ment, except in one manner, the position 
taken on bebalf of re!aturs is untenable, 
and it is apparent that neither of the 
amendments can be given such effect. ... 

We repeat that the main question aris- 
ing for consideration is one of power and 
not of policy, and we are unable to arrive 
at any other conclusion than that the Act 
of the Legislature of Michigan of May 1, 
1891, is not void as in controvention of the 
Constitution of the United States for want 
of power in its enactment. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Michigao must be affirmed. 





It is seen from this decision of the high- 
est court of the country with power to 
pass on this question, that there is no 
longer any question of the full and exclu- 
sive power in the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States to say how Presidential Elec- 
tors shall be selected or appointed, and to 
designate the class of persons who may 
participate in such selection. The Legis- 
lature of this State could, if it felt so dis- 
posed, say that only the women of the 
Stats should take part in choosing Presi- 
dential Electors. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

President David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
ford University was one of the principal 
speakers at the recent annual meeting of 
the California W. S. A. His subject was 
“What the Twentieth Century Demands 
of Our Young Women.”’ Dr. Jordan said 
the first thing demanded of young women 
was that they should know something. 
Their minds must be kept active, and they 
must know what was going on around 
them. Wisdom, kiadness and calmness 
were also demanded of them. Some of 
the things that would not be tolerated in 
women in the future were ignorance, 
selfishness, hysterical extravagance and 
gush. Among the other things demanded 
of women in the present age was that 
they should be better teachers. Women 
would be expected to be more independ- 
ent, without undue self-assertion; they 
must be of good character and of clean 
minds, and their religion must be practical 
and not sentimental. 

The meeting was a fine one throughout. 
The San Francisco Examiner said: 

“Two things were very evident from 





the convention yesterday in Century Hall. | 


One of these was that the suffrage move- 
ment is making great progress, not alone 
in the United States but all over the 
world, and the other, that the cause is 
advocated by clever women. ‘The papers 


high order.’’ 

The president, Mrs. Annie E. Wood, 
told of the advance of the movement in 
California. There are four suffrage clubs 
in San Francisco, three each in Oakland 
and San Jose, two in Alameda and one 
each in Berkeley, Petaluma, San Benito 
and Ukiah. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss 
Clara M. Schingheyde, showed that the 
year’s receipts amounted to $1,788, and 
the expenditures to $766, so that the club 
is in a very satisfactory condition finan- 
cially, while its membership is growing 
steadily. 

The secretary read encouraging letters 
from Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton. Mrs. William Keith, wife of the 
well-known artist, gave an amusing re- 
port of her experiences in trying to learn 
the sentiments of the two gubernatorial 
candidates on suffrage. 

Dr. Dorothea Moore spoke on the fitness 
of women for such municipal offices as 
sanitary and food inspector; on the need 
of ajuvenile court, andthe good work of 
the Consumers’ League. 

Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills made a vigor- 
ous address in favor of equal suffrage, 
expressing his belief that it would tend to 
elevate the community. He said that the 


only two places where men were in the 
majority were the prisons and the polls, 
and the fact that women were in a minor- 
ity in the prisons was an argument against 
their exclusion from the polls. 

Mrs. William Keith spoke on ‘'Coédu- 
cation.’’ She said in part: 

**Coéducation results from the enjoy- 
ment of equal rights to all of the educa- 
tional opportunities and advantages of- 
fered by the State. The sine qua non of 
coéducation is political equality, and 
complete coéducation exists only in four 
States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho. Until the women of California 
are clothed with all the rights and duties 
of citizens, the foundations of scholastic 
coéducation are insecure. It has been 
truly said in a society and under a govern- 
ment founded upon a denial of their legal 
and political equality, women are secure 
in none of their rights. So long as wom- 
en are political ciphers, counting for 
naught in the management and conduct of 
our public schools and universities, we 
are liable at any time to find that a back- 
ward step has been taken, and that col- 
lege doors are at least partially closed in 
our faces.”’ 

Mr. T. G. Sawkins, from the antipodes, 
spoke on equal suffrage in Australia and 
New Zealand; Dr. Minerva Kibbe on 
“From Partial to Impartial Suffrage;”’ 
Mrs. Lucretia N. Taylor on ‘Some Latter- 
Day Aspects of the Suffrage Mcvement,’’ 
Mrs. Florence Jackson Stoddard on 


“ | : ~ - ” H Snags Ye ’ 
read were, without exception, of a very | **Adult Suffrage,’’ Miss Suzanne Patch on 


“Libraries in California,’’ pointing out 


| the need of more libraries, both stationary 





and circulating, and Mrs. M. E. Ivers on 
“Community Property Rights of Husband 
and Wife.”’ 

Mrs, J. G. Lemmon spoke on ‘‘For 
estry.”” She deplored the ruthless de- 
struction of California’s forests, and 
urged the women to do all they could to 
prevent it. 

Miss Elizabeth Murray recited ‘Sally 
Ann’s Experience.’’ Mrs. M. J. Reynolds 
brought greetings from the Women’s 
Socialist Union. Incidentally she said: 

“T want to tell you, ladies, that soon 
the Delivery Clerks’ Union will make a 
demand for shorter bours, and I want you 
toaid the movement. They will ask that 
no wagon be sent out later than 4.30 P. M. 
This will enable the men to get home be- 
fore midnight.’’ 

Miss Mabel Clare Craft was to have 
spoken on ‘*The Trend of Women’s Clubs 
toward Public Service,’’ and Miss Ada L. 
Murcott on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Austra- 
lia,’’ but they were unable to be present. 

Officers were elected as follown: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Josephine Mastick, Mrs. 
Theresa H. Speddy, Mrs. Anna K. Bid- 
well; recording secretary, Mrs, Hattie D. 
Chapman; corresponding secretary, Miss 
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Carrie Whalen; treasurer, Miss Clara 
Schlingheyde; auditors, Mrs. Mary Keith, 
Mrs. Anita Corbert; State organizer Dr. 
Frances Wood. 

The following were among the resolu- 
tions adopted: 


That the California W. S. A. express 
recognition of the help and inspiration re- 
ceived by the recent emancipation of the 
women of Australia and of their work to 
achieve that end. 

That constant and strenuous effort be 
made to do away with child labor in all 
parts of the world, and particularly in 
these United States. 

That in ali States where the age of con- 
sent is below 18 years every effort be made 
to raise it, and particularly in those States 
where it is between 10 and 16 years, 

That the work of coéducation be en- 
couraged to continue with unabated zeal. 

That this convention declares itself in 
favor of submitting a bill concerning the 
emancipation of women to the Legislature 
of 1903. 

That a call be made for separate juvenile 
courts for the consideration of misde- 
meanors of juveniles and to keep them 
apart from criminal cases, 

That the work of the Consumers’ League 
in advocating the purchase of goods hav- 
ing their mark be urged. 

That attention be constantly directed 
to the unequal community rights of hus- 
band and wife, and to the fact that Cali- 
fornia is one of the 33 States in which mar- 
ried women have no legal rights over 
their children. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The New Hampshire W.S. A. held its 
annual meeting this week in Concord. 
The reports showed excellent work. A 
fuller account will be given next week. 

The Constitutional Convention gave a 
hearing on the afternoon of Dec. 9 to Miss 
Mary N. Chase, president of the New 
Hampshire W. S. A., Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
myn Catt, and Mr. and Miss Blackwell. 
The delegates listened with attention, ap- 
plauded warmly, and voted unanimously 
to make the woman suffrage amendment 
the special order fur Dec. 11. It is under 
discussion in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion as the WomMAN’s JOURNAL goes to 
press. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government met at 6 Marl- 
boro’ Street on Dec. 4. Warren G. Spaul- 
ding, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, spoke on the ques- 
tion of saving boys from crime, Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield presided, and added 
some good words along the same line. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The com- 
edy drama, ‘‘A Young Wife,’’ by J. K. 
Tillotson, is to be revived the coming 
week, in compliance with many requests. 
The play deals with the wickedness of a 
degenerate son of respectable parents, and 
tella a story of domestic devotion and 
self-sacrifice. Following **‘A Young Wife,”’ 
on Monday, Dec. 22, comes ‘*Hamlet.’’ 
Chocolate bonbons will be distributed at 
the Monday matinees, 








A MECCA FOR BOOK BUYERS. 


That books make the best Christmas 
gifts is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. Holidsy shoppers are each year 
tinding the most satisfactory presents at 
the book stores, The more important 
books of the season are now published, 
and these, together with old favorites and 
standard sets in fine binding, afford the 
gift-seeker a great variety from which to 
select. At the large retail book store of 
Little, Brown & Co., 254 Washington St., 
the complete assortment of books of all 
kinds is now attracting hundreds of pur- 
chasers. In addition to all the new and 
recent books, and illustrated juveniles, 
this firm carries many popular sets for 
young people, and a fine line of the works 
of standard American, English and French 
authors, havdsomely bound. All book- 
lovers are cordially invited to examine 
this elaborate display. A _ forty-page 
superbly illustrated Holiday Book Cata- 
logue will be sent on request. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Mariborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON. 
5. G. T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, Dec. 15, 3.40P.M. Wo: k Committee. The Rev. 
Daniel Evans will speak on**The Coal Strike and 
8 cial Conditions in the Mining Regions.” Club 
teaat 6 P. M., at Dr. Crocker’s house, 180 Hunt- 
ington Avenue. After tea an old Christmas play 
will be read. On this aftern.on a subscription 
will be taken for the scholarship of a girl at 
Hampton Institute. 





MRS. ELLA R. PIERCE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the selection and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Address 80 St. Stephen Street, Boston, 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





Holiday Sale 


‘ 


of Books. 


Unusual prices on the right kind of Books at the right time—the time for leisure- 
ly choosing. Your wants can now be supplied with promptness, and your requests 
for information as promptly gratified. Take time to look our bookstore over—rum- 
mage round, there’s thousands of things we can’t tell of—much information to be 
obtained that no advertisement can convey—we can only tell in a partial way here of 
some of the unusually good things for the prices, but there are hundreds of others 


that will never be told of in priut. 


If you are at all familiar with values you'll see at a glance that there are pro- 


nounced savings in the following. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





With Sampson Through the 
War. By W. A. M. Goude. Illus- 
trations and maps. Regularly sold 
at $2.50. We offer it at . 50c. 


The Fight for Santiago. By 
Stephen Bonsa!. Illustrations and 
maps. 8vo, cloth. Regularly sold 
at $2.50. Specialat . j . 50¢c. 

The Warner Classics. Studies 
of Great Authors from the Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. 4 
volumes—Philosophers, Scientists, 


Novelists, Poets, Historians. and 
Essayists. Regularly sold at 32.00 
per set. Soldinsets by usfor . 50c, 


Lark Classics. Selected from 
ancient and modern literature, 
bound in full paste-grain leather, 
flexible, containing: Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Kipling’s Reces- 
sional, Barrack Ballads, &c., Kip- 
ling’s The Vampire, Departmental 
Ditties, &c., Laus Veneris by Swin- 
burne, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Love 
Letters of a Violinist, Love Sonnets 
of Proteus. Regular price of these 
books was $1.10 each. For this lot 


only . 50ce. 
Samantha in Europe . 65e. 
Samantha at the World’s 

Fair . 65e. 


This is the first time either of the 

above popular humorous books can 

be had at a reasonable price. 
Kipling’s Popular Works. 10 

volumes, 16mo, cloth. Regular 

price $2.50; at, per set ‘ . 5c. 
Ridpath’s History of the Uni- 

ted States. 1902 edition. Right 

uptodate. Illustrated. Subscrip- 

tion price $3.00 each. This special 

lot : ; , . 95e 


The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria. With which is incor- 
porated The Domestic Life of the 





Queen, by Mrs. Oliphant, illustrated 
with numerous portraits, views and 
historical pictures and a large photo 
engraving of the late Queen, size 
14x17. 4 volumes. Published by 
Cassell Co., London. The most 
elaborate life of the Queen ever pub- 
lished. Regular price was $20.00. 
We have only 25 sets, which we 
offer, per set, at , . 4.50 


The Century Magazine for 
1901, in 2 vols., cloth bound, 
These two volumes contain 12 com 
plete parts, the subscription price 
of which is $4.00 per year unbound, 
or $5.50 for the 12 numbers bound. 
These are among the most important 
volumes ever issued, and here’s a 
chance to secure all this interesting 
reading matter in two well-bound 
volumes at . 174 


The Night Before Christmas. 
Illustrated. By W. W. Denslow. 
The best Christmas story ever told. 
Illustrated in colors, Publisher’s 
price $1.50. Our price . BSc. 


Wood’s Natural History. Em- 
bracing the Natural History of Birds, 
Mammals, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, 
and Man in all parts of the world, 
Profusely illustrated by Zwecker, 
Angas, Danby, Handley and others. 


Over 400 octavo pages. Bound in 
5 large volumes. Originally sold 
for 310.00, Ourspecial price . 1.75 
Standard Works in Sets. 
Dickens, 15 volnmes . $6.75 
Dumas, 15 volumes 6.75 
Eliot _— 3.60 
Scott, 12 volumes . .... 65.40 
Thackeray, 10 volumes . . . 475 


The above sets were all made especially 
for us, are printed from good clear type 
on good book paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth. No better sets for the 
price can be bought anywhere. 





R. H. White Co. 








Never have Furs been so 
fashionable, or so much in 
demand, as this season. 

Certainly could 
be more acceptable or more 


nothing 


appropriate as a 


for a lady than a judicious 


selection from our varied 


stock. 


Kakas Bros. Fur Store 


LATELY REMOVED TO 


Tremont Street 


NEAR TREMONT THEATRE. 


17 


Christmas Furs 















We ask special attention 
to our display of 


MUFFS and SCARFS (srxixs 


In SABLE FOX, BLACK 
MARTEN, MINK and LYNX, 


— AT— 


$8.00 to $40.00 


We sell EVERYTHING 
the 
choicest skins, and naming 
prices that are ALWAYS 


reasonable. 


in Furs, using 


only 






179 














Put GLOVES and NECKWEAR 


on your list of CHRISTMAS GIFTS, then visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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